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РЕБЕЕРАСЕ. 


TEACHERS wishing to introduce Kindergarten into their schools 
are often prevented from so doing by the initial difficulties of 
beginning. It is hoped that after reading this book these 
difficulties will not appear so great, and that such teachers 
will make an effort to give their children the benefits of this 
natural system of training the young. 

o Should this manual induce teachers to do this, and lead to a 
further study of the works of Fróbel, and tend to introduce a 


true Fróbelian spirit into our schools, it will have more than 


fulfilled its object. | 

Ошу so much of Ше practical part of the subject as may 
well be introduced into the ordinary infant schools is given 
here. For a further knowledge of the subject students are 
referred to the works of Goldammer and Wiebe, and to the 
püblications of the Fróbel Society. At the same time, we 
would urge the necessity of attending duly organised classes, as 


many of the gifts require a great deal of practical explanation 
* 


= 


е 


-FRIEDRICH FR5BEL the founder of this system of education, 


was the son of a German clergyman. Не was born at Ober- 
weisbacb, in Thuringia, on 21st April 1782. His mother, а 
kind-hearted woman, died before he was twelve months old. 
His father, as clergyman of his place and the seven surrounding 
villages, was so much occupied that he had no time to look 
after his children, and hence they were left to the care of the 
servants. In 1786 his father married again, but this made 
hings worse for Friedrich. ‘There was no sympathy between 
him and his stepmother, and his father became very stern and 
harsh with him. Friedrich passed the greater part of his time 
like a prisoner, being compelled to keep within the boundary 
of his father’s house and garden, and being denied the society 
of other children. This restraint, however, taught the lad te 
depend upon himself, and caused.him to study closely the 
flowers, etc, of the garden. He was forced to appeal to 
nature for all he required, and it was undoubtedly this close 
communion With nature that developed his wonderful powers 
of observation and comparison, and led him later on to attach 
so much importance to its study. At the age of eleven years 
a new life commenced for him, for his uncle, the Rev. Ной- 
mann, kind and gentle шап, finding out the kind of life his 


nephew was leading, offered to take him and see to his educa- 
tion, “Ніз new home was quite the opposite to his former one. 
Here he found. kindness, love, and freedom reigning supreme. 


He now went to school, and mixed with 4o children of his 
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ownage. He was allowed to roam about the country so long 
as he returned at a certain time. Не soon became iware of 


the neglected state of his education, and worked Бата to. 


recover the lost ground. Under the kind and fostering care 
of the schoolmaster he grew up strong in mind and body, and 
his thoughts became healthier and more sound. : 
After his confirmation he returned home, hoping to continue 
his studies at the university. His father, however, apprenticed 
him to a forester, who, being very much occupied, left 
Friedrich to find out what he could for himself, Fröbel made 
good use of his time here and formed the acquaintance of a 
doctor, who introduced him into a new phase of society. At 
the end of his apprenticeship the forester was anxious to keep 
such a useful pupil, but Fróbel insisted on returning home, 
trusting that his father would now consent to his going to the 
university. On the condition that he should pay his owp 
expenses out of his maternal inheritance, his father consented, 
and at the age of 18 Fröbel entered the University of Jena. 
Though he only lived for his study, and never joined in the 
pleasures of the other students, yet at the end of six months 
he found himself in debt. . He wrote to his father for money, 
but that being denied, he was sent to prison because he could 
not pay his debts. He obtained his freedom by resigning his 
share in the property. On his release he returned home for a 
short time, and subsequently went to live with some relatives, 
where he studied practical farming. + Some months after he 
returned home again on account of his father’s illness, and now 
the father began to understand his son, and died blessing him, 
He was now 20 years of age, and took a situation аз” forester 
at Bamberg, and after.;ards went to Mecklenburg as private 
secretary to a gentleman.’ 2 
His uncle, who died т 1805, made him his sole heir. This 
supplied him with the means of living, and allowed him-to do 
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whatever he wishéd. Оп visiting Frankfort-on-Maine, with the 
idea of becoming an architect, he became acquainted with a 
„ ёспоойпазіёг named Grüner, who introduced him to several 


> 
‚ other teachers. Не then commenced explaining his ideas on 


, education, and Grüner, recognising in him a born governor 
and teacher, offered him a place in the new school he was then 
establishing. ‘This school, arranged on the Pestalozzian plan, 

«made a profound impression on Fröbel, and caused him to 
alozzi and his school for teachers, where he 


pay a visit to Pest 
He returned to 


was still further impressed with what he saw. 
Frankfort for two years, and at the end of that time he became 
tutor to three children. When 25 years old he settled on а 
farm with his three pupils, devoting his whole time to their 
education, and to the development of his own educational 
ideas. The remembrance of his own unhappy childhood 
guided him to base his system on the healthy development of 
children by means of their love of selfactivity and free, 
„uninterrupted intercourse with nature. He considered that all 
scientific instruction should be relieved by and depend on 


judicious exercise and practical o 

He now commenced using his games, 
of bricks, and worked out the gradual progressio: 
paper, cutting out cardboard, and plaiting paper. During all 
this time, however, he continued to think of Pestalozzi and of 
the deficiencies in his own methods, and he persuaded the 
parents of his boys te allow him to take his pupils to 
Pestalozzi, at Yverdon, in Switzerland. We find him with this 
© great educational reformer in 1808 as teacher ап pupil, and 
e his own words telling us how much he benefited 
We next find him studying German and 
University of Gottingen. Writing to 
was free, happy, healthy in mind and 
In 1812 he went to the 


ccupation. 
invented new kinds 


n for folding 


we hav 
under Pestalozzi. 
Natural History at the 
his friends, he says: “1 
body; 7 was gay and contented." 
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University of Berlin, and formed the acquaintance of several 
well-known teachers, two of whom—Millendorf and Langethal 
—afterwards became teachers in his School, and idéntified.. 
themselves with his‘work for the rest of their lives. In 1813, 
on the outbreak of war, he joined the army, not on account of 。 
enthusiasm for the war, but because he regarded the summons 


of the King of Prussia as an appeal to his duty, and his ° 


conscientiousness would not allow him to continue his studie- 
when his fellow-students were enlisting as volunteers for the 
protection of their country. In 1814, at the end of the war, 
he accepted the post of Curator of Mineralogy at the Berlin 
Museum, where he continued his scientific studies, and still 
further developed his new educational theories. In his 
intercourse with the teachers of Berlin he continued to 
expound his new system of education, especially to Millendorf 
and Langethal, who became his devoted followers. A 
His brother, a clergyman at Griesheim, had died and left 
two young children, and these Fröbel determined to take, 
charge of and educate. He resigned his position at the 
-museum and opened a school at Griesheim, in Thuringia, in 
November, 1816. Millendorf joined him, апа (һе school, 
though not a financial success, became too large for the place 
and was removed to a farm at Keilhau. There they were 
joined by Langethal, and the three educational enthusiasts 
worked on, though often nearly Overwhelmed by financial , 
failure. When in Berlin, Fróbel Бад made the acquaintance 
of a well-educated and wealthy lady, who shared his ideas on 
education. It was only the difference in their positions that 
had prevented Fróbe! declaring his love; but, as һе?соша no 
longer do without a wife to look after his household, he wrote 
asking her to help him to carry out his idéas. We find her . 
joyfully giving up her comfortable house in Berlin to live with 
her husband in the country, and: to help him in Eis new 
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undertaking, In spite of many difficulties and great opposition 
similar "schools were started in connection with „Ке ан. 
Owing, chowéver, to the worry of his enemies, we find him 


, accepting the offer of a house in Ілісеп-е. Неге he also 


‘establishment of Kinde 


experienced great opposition, but was assisted by the Govern- 
ment authorities, who sent young teachers to him to be trained. 
"This new experience led him to notice that too, much of the 
qhildren's education was neglected before they came to him, 
and that for the children to receive the full benefits of his 
instruction it was necessary to attend to them at an earlier 
age; hence he concentrated his attention on a graduated 
system of instruction, commencing almost from infancy. He 
tried to win over the mothers to help him in carrying out 
these ideas; and the result of this work was the formation of. 
an association of families, for the purpose of instructing the 
children from their earliest infancy in a school where there 
were ‘proper occupations and games arranged for them. 

In 1837 the first Kindergarten was established at Blanken- 
burg, in Thuringia, not far from Keilhau, Another Kinder- 
garten was established at Frankfort-on-Maine in 1848, and at 
Liebenstein, Thuringia, where he was then living, he established 
a school for training Kindergarten teachers. Although Fróbel's 
undertakings continued to be finaneially unsuccessful, his 
educational system continued to gain many adherents, and 
many schools were established to carry out his ideas. Не 
arranged for a great meeting of prominent teachers at Lieben- 
stein, and showed them his institution and explained his 
methods to them. They became deeply interested, praised 
his work, and promised him their active support. In the 
dst of these successes he met with a terrible reverse, which 
о һауе hastened his end, for in 1851 the 
rgartens was forbidden by the Govern- 
book published by 


mi 
might almost be said t 


ment of Prussia. This was owing to а 
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“Сагі Fróbel a nephew of the great edücationist, on Girls’ 
Schools and Kindergartens, and containing many sócialistic 
ideas. Although Fróbel's system was thoroughly opposed^to 
that advocated bj'his nephew, he was unable to obtain. апу, 
redress. In fact it was not till 1859 that the prohibition was 
withdrawn. While attending a Kindergarten meeting at Gotha, 
he took cold and died soon after, 21st July, 1852. He was 
buried at Scheveina, in "Thuringia, and a monument, consisting 
of a ball, cylinder, and cube, was erected on his grave, bearing 
the inscription, “ Let us live for our children,” which was one 
of his favourite sayings. 

Fróbel's remembrance of his own unhappy childhood 
seems to have given him a most earnest desire to make " 
the school life of children as happy as possible, and he 
therefore founded his system on children's love of activity ; 
indeed, throughout the children learn by doing—that is to 
say, it is during their occupation with the different materials 
that they gain information and have all their faculties 
developed and strengthened. 

The term “Kindergarten” signifies “Children’s Garden.” 
Неге the school is likened to a garden, and the-children are 
the plants that have to be carefully trained and cultivated. 

The various materials that Fróbel presents to the children 
he calls * Gifts," and the occupation or work that they do he 
calls Play." This last name has, of сошве, а charm for all, 
children, who will always work very much harder and with 
much more spirit when at play than at lessons. 

It may be suggested by some, why should children haves 
work given to them in the form of play? We would answer 
such people by asking whether they do not like their work in 
the most pleasant form possible, “е » 

Is it not reasonable, therefore, that little children should 
have their work in the most pleasing shape? 
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By this means а Юуе of learning and a desire for information 
become'imperceptibly a part of their natare. 


. Мош chifdren should not be allowed to feel the restraint 


о a В А 2 
о Of sitting still or standing for апу length of time, and on no 


account should they be made to feel that a certain amount 
myst be learned before they аге at liberty. 
° Many and agreeable changes are necessary for the healthy 
dgyelopment of mind and body, and the Kindergarten supplies 
these changes by giving lessons under the name and in the 
form of Play 5 

АП educdtionists who have tried this system of teaching 
young children have found that those taught by means of it 
learn more readily and are much better able to use their hands 
for Ше work required of them in more advanced stages. It 
also proves beneficial to them in after life, giving them habits 
of industry, neatness, order, and accuracy, and at the same 


time rendering them self-reliant, as each child has from the 
yn work. It cultivates the faculties 


beginning had to do his ov 
of observation, perception, and invention, and also the power 
ed to talk and 


of language, for children are always encourag' 


made to describe the various objects that come under their 


notice. ‘Teachers must admit the educational value of any 
for we know that 


system that will do this for young children, 
habits formed when we are young, whether good or bad, are 
those that cling’ to us. through life. How careful, therefore, 
should we be in the training of the young. Mothers should 
exercise judgment in the choice of nurses, selecting such as 
Snd not such as would lead 
young chiddren to deceive their parents in the least par- 
his that is the beginning of untruthful- 
eater care, should be exercised 
he training of the young is 


ticular, for it is often t 
ness and deceit. o Even gr 
in the choige of those toowhom t 


to be entrusted. 
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It has often been urged that it is utterly impossible to 
teach Kindergarten ia the elementary infant school; but if 
teachers were to look upon Kindergarten more as а сузе 


of teaching and less as a special branch of instruction, they . ` 


would understand the whole thing better, and with very little, 


thought be able to work it with great advantage in their 


schools. This will be readily seen by the follpwing com-^ 


parison :—Every one has heard of special methods of teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and for imparting general 
information ; e.g., by means of object lessons, and each one 
chooses his or her own special system and teaches by means of 
it Now, if the infant teacher would look upon the Kinder- 
garten as a special system by means of which she could 
teach number, form, colour drawing, elementary readiifg, 
and also impart a great deal of general information, besides 
cultivating the numerous faculties and qualities that have 
already been mentioned, the adoption of Kindergarten would 
become more general. Itis because teachers look upon it as 
something extra to be crammed into the already overcrowded 
work of the day that they bave not taken more kindly to it, 
but when they see that it is really the most pleasant, and 
therefore the simplest, method .of teaching so many subjects 
they will readily adopt it. 

There are many teachers who would willingly introduce 
Kindergarten into their schools, but they do not know how to 
set about it. 

They have many difficulties to contend with; eg., the very 
large classes into which the school is divided (one teacher « 
being allowed for every 6o and 8o children), and the want of 
technical training ofsthe teachers, Every teacher of Kinder- 
garten, and every book on the same subject; says that to teach 
Kindergarten the classes must be small and the teachers 
efficient—trained if possible. "This naturally makes a teacher 
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| , 
| ° afraid to try the system; but it will be found that even with a 
| large cfas а ggod lesson will be а grea? gain to the children, 
= ама th&efore it would be very wrong not to give those children 
区 ° , the benefit of the lesson because the teacHer cannot fulfil the 
usual requirements of the system. It would not be right to 
say that a class of 6o children would gain the same amount of 
*good from fhe lesson as a class of 15 or 20, because in the 
latter case the teaching amounts almost to individual instruc- 
Поп; at the same time, it is quite certain that the lesson is 
much better given to the large classes than not given at all, for 
there are certain exercises both of mind and body that the 
children do not get unless taught on this system. Then, 
. again, it is the Kindergarten spirit which, when once it enters 
into the school, will pervade the whole work that is so greatly 
1 to be desired in our infant schools. "These schools should be 
| happy places, where the children work very hard, but where 
* the work is always so pleasant and so gradual that it is like 


play to them. 
Тһе teacher, however, must bear in mind that she has а 


certain amount of work to do ; indeed she really has the double 
task of preparing her lesson and reducing it to the form of 
plày. 
Where the classes are large, they must, of course, be given 
in charge of good teachers : where smaller classes are given to 
young teachers,” these latter may be made very useful by the 
head teacher if she will instruct them in the methods of teach- 
у іпе, апа таке them carefully prepare all lessons before giving 
«hem. Another difficulty that teachers often have to contend 
Ка with is thatothey cannot get the necessary apparatus. * 
It would be wise in such cases to introduce only а few gifts 
4 at a time, and those the least expensive; eg, paper is the 
material used for many об Ве occupations. This is very in- 
expensive, especially when the teacher cuts her own paper for 
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paper-plaiting, folding, etc. А box of stitks for stick-laying 


may be bought Гог 44, and the laths for plaiting аге пос dear. 

The most expensive are the first seven gifts. “Оп, H., 
LII., and 1V., however, are necessary at first. These may ђе 
called the permanent gifts. When once bought they last, 
with саге, for many years. Of these gifts the teacher need 


only buy sufficient for one class, as the classes can use them > 
о 


alternately. 

Besides the gifts, the teacher would require a chequered 
blackboard and slates similarly ruled for the children. 

The children also require tables or flat desks at which to 
work. 

It is an improvement if these desks are ruled in one-inch 
squares, as a guide for the little ones in placing their material, 

For a teacher wishing to introduce the Kindergarten system 
into her school it would be well to consider, first, the sedjects 
that may be taught by means of the Kindergarten; e.g., form, 
colour, number, reading, drawing, objects, natural history, 
singing, etc. It will be seen from this list that no new subject 
is introduced into the ordinary work of the infant school; it is 
only the method of teaching these subjects that is new. 

Now if a teacher takes her time-table and marks her form, 
colour, drawing, and some number, reading, etc, to be 
taught by means of the Kindergarten, she will have introduced 
a very fair amount of the system into her school, and һауе 
afforded her teachers and children great variety in the teaching; 
eg., number could sometimes be taught by means of the 
cubes, another time the sticks could be employed, and on 
(ether occasions the, tablets could be used. 

Form might be ‘aught in one lesson by means of stick- 
laying, in another by lath-plaiting or paper-folding, paper- 
cutting, etc. Reading—ze., the alphabet—could бе taught by 
means of the sticks and rings; even simple words could be 
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taught. Then if these letters юг words are copied on ше 
„Slates by "the, children the subject of writfng is introduced. 
- Colour вай be taught by means of the balls, embroidering, 
зе. Мапу facts in natural history would be imparted whilst 
he children were engaged in perforating, embroidering, 
modelling, etc. 

Many ocsupations, such as paper-plaiting, paper-cutting, 
paper-folding, peas-work, modelling, etc., might be given, not 
to illustrate one special subject, but in order to gain all the pos- 
sible good out of the lesson ; e.g., in paper-folding, the first part 
of the lesson would be on the qualities of the paper, of what 
made, the form of the paper, the different lines, angles, etc. ; 

г the second part would be the folding of the object; and the 
third part a conversation on the form or object made. 


2 ВНЕ срео 


. There are about twenty gifts which Fróbel presents to the 
children. The following list shows of what these gifts con- 
sist:— 

Gift I. is an oblong box containing six worsted balls of 
different colours—three primary colours, red, blue, and yellow, 
and three secondary colours, green, orange, and violet. The 
box also contains six strings corresponding іп, colour with the 
balls, and three sticks to form а framework on which to sus- 

/ pend the balls. > 

Gift II. is ап oblong box containing a sphere, cube, and 
%ylinder. There are two cubes in the box—one is plain, and 
the other раз holes through it to show its rotation on its axis,o 
The sphere and cylinder may also be rétated. Sometimes 
there is a black sphtre to introduce the element of colour. 

Gift III. is a cube cut “once each way into eight one-inch 
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Gift IV. is a cube cut three times horizontally and once 
perpendicularly into Éight oblongs. 9 а 25 

"Gift V. is a large cube cut twice each way into twenty-seven“ 
one-inch cubes ; tiventy-one of the cubes remain whole, three. 
are cut diagonally into halves, and three twice diagonally into 
quarters. я 

Gift VI. is а cube the same size as Gift У. cut into" 
twenty-seven oblongs. Of these oblongs eighteen are whole, 
Six are divided breadth-wise each into two squares, and three 
length-wise each into two columns. 

Gift VIL consists of square and triangular tablets for lay- 
ing figures. 

Gift VIII.— Sticks or staffs for laying figures. 

Gift IX.—Whole and hal£rings for laying figures. 

Gift X.— Material for drawing. 

Gift XI.— Material for perforating, 
Gift XII.— Material for embroidering. 
Gift XIIL—Material for paper-cutting and mounting the 
pieces. 


о 
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Gift XIV.— Material for paper-plaiting, weaving, or 
braiding. 

Gift XV.—Slats for interlacing. | 

Gift XVI.—The jointed lath or slat with many links. 

Gift XVII.—Material for intertwining, 

Gift XVIII.—Material for paper-folding. * 

Gift XIX.— Material for peas-work. 

Gift ХХ Material for modelling. ; 

These gifts may be divided into five groups, viz., solids; 

"surfaces, edges, points, and shapeless material. © 

In this classification it will be seen that Fröbel first 

presents the whole solid to the child ànd then takes its 


parts, arriving at last at the “ point,” the smallest part of the 
whole solid. 


е 
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Іп the. shapeless “material children have a mass of clay given 
to, them, “which*they have to mould into Shape. 


o . Group r.—Solids: whole and'divided. 
o This includes the first six gifts. 


- In Gifts I. and II. whole solids are given to the children, 
and in Gifts IIT., IV., У., and VI. divided solids. 


Group 2.—Surfaces. 

Gift VII. is the first of the second group of gifts. It con- 
sists of square and triangular tablets which represent the sur- 
faces of the cube and divided cube. 

То this group also belong Gifts XIIL, XIV., and XVIII. 


Group 3.— Edges. 

These are represented by Gift VIIL., the straight dine, Gift 
IX., the curved dine (these two are “ embodied ың lines), and 
Gift X., the drawn line, — Gifts XV., XVI., XVII. may also be 
placed in this group, though really they form the transition 
from the surfaces to the lines. 


Group 4.—Points. 
The points are represented by perforating, Gift xl, and by 
the peas in peas-work, Gift XIX. > 


Group 5. 一 Shapeless material. 
This is given to the children i in the form of clay ; they have 
%o mould it into the shapes they have already learnt, and sub- 


sequently што new shapes. 2 4 
It must not, however, be understood thai it is necessary that 


every pupil should go through all the occupations consecutively, 
commencing at I. and ending at XX. It will be seen that 
several ссспрайопз can bestaken together, and some of the 
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latter may precede the former if the simple portions of these 
gifts, be given. е 

When arranging, the work for the schools the ed ‘Of each 
occupation should be taken into consideration. < | 

As the materials furnish the elements of number, form, and 
colour (some containing more of one element than others), 
they should be so arranged that these elements enter into the 
work of each week, and thus lay the foundation of future 
development in the school. 

Number.—The gifts best adapted for the teaching of 
number are, Gifts III., IV., V., VL, УП., VIIL, and XIV. 

Form is introduced in every giít, principally, however, in 
Gifts Т, IL, ПІ. IV. V., УГ, VIL, VIIL, ІХ, х, XIII. . 
XV., XVI., XVIL, XVIII., XIX., and XX. 

Colour is taught by means of Gifts I., VII., XIL, XIII., 
XIV., XVII., and XVIII. с 

Besides the twenty gifts already alluded to, there are also 
many gymnastic games in which the children imitate Ще 
actions of animals and various workmen. 

These games are accompanied by vocal exercises. They 
principally provide for the physical education of the child, 
although the conversations and descriptions that must accom- 
pany them necessarily help the children intellectually, and in 
the attention that must be paid t to the manper in which the 
children move and behave to each other the ‘moral education 
is certainly not omitted. о 

The games should be played in the garden ог Blsygiound 
when the weather permits. 

The following 1 games are a few of the most common :一 
- The Peasant, The "Pigeon- -house, Hare. in the Hollow, The 
Sawyer, etc. % ? 

-+ There are very many more, and the ingenious teacher will 
` «find many simple pieces of poetry that she will Le able to 
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adapt for Kindergarten games by teaching the children actions 

suitabfe*to theswords. Simple tunes should be chosen for the 
.childrên to sing. - 23 
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, Girr І. consists of ап oblong box containing six worsted 
balls. The balls are of different colours—three primary 
colours, red, blue, and yellow, and three secondary colours, 
green, orange, and violet. The box also contains six strings 
corresponding in colour to the balls, and three sticks of wood 
which form, when fitted together, the two uprights and cross 
beam from which the balls may be suspended. 

О This gift із suitable for the youngest children; for those in 
the babies' room. 

By means of it the children gain ideas of form, colour, and 
number. While using the ball they should be carefully 
taught to use good language with pure pronunciation. Every 
sword suggested must be the exact one suitable for the object 
in view. Every word uttered must be rendered by the teacher 
with its purest sound. Thus early are laid the germs оѓ" 
correct articulation, purity of language, and freedom of 
expression. А 

d In the various exercises with the balls the muscular develop- 
ment of the children is carefully attended to, the games 
. bringing the muscles into play, and aiding their development, 
Habits of order ande precision are inculcated, and the 
powers of comparison, attention, and observation exercised 


У and excited. 


The gaines and exercises with the Бай are numerous and 
о 


varied. А Е 
The teacher, béaring in mind that the children who use this 


1% gift are “babies,” must carefully keep in sight 
| deal ofzepetition is necessary. 


} 
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To show more clearly the.use of this ‘gift the following 
examples of lessons of plays are given, С 

N:5.—During the early lessons the children should only: 
have one ball each, but in subsequent lessons this number ， 
should be increased to two, three, four, five, and six. 

The ball may be given to the children either Пее, Ze, 
without the string, or suspended, Ze, with the corresponding 
string attached to it, 

The children may be exercised with either of these 
balls. The suspended ball is principally used for giving 
ideas of motion, such as rolling, drawing, swinging, twist- 
ing, etc. 

Ist Lesson.—Aim.—To introduce the ball to the children. 
To make them familiar with its general characteristics. 

To teach them correct pronunciation, and to increase their 
use of language, | (e 

Method.— The children are to be provided with one ball 
each. The balls should be distributed by the children 
passing them from hand to hand: this gives the teacher the 

` opportunity of inculcating the habit of order, of teaching the 
children to pass things quietly and gently, and of making them 
polite to each other, 

When each child has a ball, let him place it in front of him j 
the teacher should then begin to question the children, taking 
care that her questions are simple’ and pointed, and that her: 
manner is pleasant and encouraging.« 

“Now, little ones, what are we going to play with this 
morning?” “Ош balls.” “Do you see that I also have а” 
Pall? Well, I am going to hold my ball up. Now you all do 

the Same, and then йу, ‘We are all holding up our balle; 1 
want you all to look at yonr balls, What can you tell me 
about them?” “Round” « Yes but I want you to say 
1 more than * Round; you should “зау, “Our balls areeround.' 


" 
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` Wel, Lily, what “сап you say, about your ball?” “Soft.” 
“Nowe ehildren; what Should Lily say instead of ‘soft? 


“Му ball fs soft.” “Yes; or she might have said, === is 


soft." АП the children should then be d&ected to feel their 
balls, and afterwards repeat, ‘ All our balls are soft. “Look 


"at your balls again and try to tell me of what théy are made. 


* Well, what are you going to say?” “Ош: balls are made of 


wool.” ‘I should like Mary to tell me something about her 
ball.” “Blue.” “But, Mary, you can say something better 
than ‘Blue. “Му ball is blue” “ОБ, that is much 
better." Магу should then hold her ball up so that it can be 
seen by all the class, and the children should repeat, “ Mary's 
ball is Біце.” Тһе :teacher should then ask the children to 
look at their balls, and those who have balls like Mary's 
should be asked to hold them up. ОҒ course several children 
with other coloured balls will hold them up. These should be 
directed to place theirs by the side of Mary's, to notice the 
difference, апа then be told to put them down. In this way 


"the children would be led to notice thatall their balls were 


not alike, and they should repeat, “Ош balls are not all of, 
the same colour? “Now, who can tell me all we have found 
out about the balls? Repeat “Ош balls are round,’ ‘ Our balls 
are бой) ‘Our balls are made of wool,’ ‘Some balls are 
blue." This would be found sufficient for one lesSon; the 
balls should bé returned, being passed in the same way as at 
the beginning of the lesson. 

2nd Lesson.—Aim.—To teach the children to distin- 
guish between their right and left hands, and the value and 
use of such words as zz, on, upon, index, over, etc., and algo 
the position designated by these words. » 

Method. —Те balls to. be distributed to each child as 
before, and the children to be questioned as to what they 
learnt about the balls the last time they saw them. 
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* Now, see what we are going to do мин these pretty balls 
to-day. How many bands have уой? Hold them «both up. 
Мери them down again, and then hold up бе опе rearest 
to the window. ow hold up the other one. We have Р 
different names for these hands. Which of you can tell me 
the name of the one nearest the window? Yes; it is the right 
hand.” The children should then be asked to hold up their : 
right hands, and shoüld then repeat, ** We are holding up our 
right hands." “Хоу, put your right hand on your head and 
say, “Му right hand is on my head.” The children should 
then be told to take up their balls with their right hands and 
repeat, * My ball is in my right hand,” © Now, hold up the other 
hand. Do you know what name we give to it? You are right, 
Mary; itis called ‘the left hand’ Now all of you say, * We 
are holding up our left hands?" Much the same exercises 
should be done with the-left hand as were done with the right. 

“Now tell me in which hand John has his ball.” “In his 
right hand" Тһе teacher then taking the ball in her right 
hand should put her hand over her head and ask the children ° 
to tell her the position of her right hand. “Now take your 
ball in your right hand and put your hand over your head and 
repeat, “Му ball is in my right hand over my head?” Тһе 
teacher then holding the ball over the table would say, ** Where 
is my ball now? Нод your balls over the table and repeat, 
“Му ball is over the table” Now hold your béls over some- 
thing near you. Where is yours, Jane?” ®“ Over the chair.” ` 
The class to repeat, * Jane's. ball is over the chair.” “Now 
take your balls in your right hands again and hold them over ‹ 
your left hands, and each Tepeat, ‘My ball is over my left 
hand.’ Now take your balls in your left hands and hold them 
over your right hands and say, ‘My ball js over my right 
Вара?” „Ву similar exercises, the meaning of thé following 
words, ол, upon, under, beneath, inside, etc., would be taught. 
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The balls should Ноу’ Бе passed to the teacher, and put саге- 

fully а гу in the boxes. = 

„`зг@ LeSson.—Aim.—To teach one of the рышаў. 
е 


» Colours, such as blue. 


. Method.—The balls having been passed round the class 
as before, the children should be asked to say all they can 
* about them. Their attention should be directed to the 
different colours of the balls. ,“ Each of you who has a blue 
ball hold it up. Now look at Tommy’s ball and tell me if that 
is blue?” “No; it is not.” The teacher should then direct 
one of the children who has a blue ball to put it beside | 
Tommy’s, and after he has noticed the difference in colour he 
should be told to put his ball down. “І see there are several 
children without blue balls. Now each one come to me and 
a blue ball out of this box.” After carefully 
ll be made in picking out the 
оша say, “ Hold your balls 


you shall pick 
cqjrecting the mistakes that wi 
wrong coloured balls, the teacher w 
іп your right hands and say, ‘I have a blue ball in my right 
hand. “We all have blue balls.’ Can yeu see anything in 
the room that is of a blue colour besides your balls? Quite 
Susan’s dress is blue, Harry’s ribbon is blue. Some- 


e walking in the street and look up at the 


times when you ar 
sky you will often see some blue. On what kind of day do 
„> 


we generally see the blue sky?” “Ола nice fine day? "Тһе 

. teacher, produting a board with many colours on it, should 

ask some of the children,to point to the blue. The children 

then to be asked to name all the things they know that are of 
` 


° a blue colour. 
4th Lesso 
ideas of swinging, drawin 
Method.— The balls 

the children should be asked to 
fterwards to pick out from 


right ; 


n.— The Suspended Ball. Aim.—To teach the 


g, winding, &c.° 
having been „distributed as before, 
name the different colours, 


and а! the boxes the corresponding 


е 
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coloured strings. The teacher, after showi ing the children how 
to fasten the string tocthe ball, should get them to fast€n their 
оуғас» The teacher then, holding the string, should let the ball 
swing, and get the®children to do the same. “What are all 


the balls doing?” “They are swinging.” “Have you ever, 
seen anything else swing?" “Sometimes boys and girls 
swing.” ‘Well, let us think that the ball is a little girl, and * 


let us make her swing—that is right. But you must not swing 
too fast or too high. Do you like going very high when you 
are swinging? No; you must not go very high or you might 
fall. Why does not the ball fall? Are you held like the ball? 
Now let your ball swing very gently like mine, and tell me 
what you have seen swinging gently from side to side. Yes; 
it is the part of the clock called the pendulum. What does it 
say?” “Tick, tick." “Now all swing your balls, and say, 
‘tick, tick.” The other motions should be similarly explained, 

5th Lesson.—Songs and plays with the ball. 

The balls having been passed and the children having been 


questioned about them, the teacher should put her hands’ 


‚ together and place the ball in the centre of them, The 
children should then be directed to do the same. ‘The 
teacher should then sing: 


“Му little ball is lying here 
Within my hand so still. 
ГИ rock it now it is so dear, 
And guard it from all ill,” 


о 


The children while repeating this аге to suit the actions to 
the words—thus, when they sing “ГИ rock it now," they 
should move their hands to and fro. 

The sentence “Guard it from all ill” Should be carefully 
explained to the children. _ “What do we have to rock? You 
do not know. Well, what have you.seen your mother rocking ? 


з 
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Let us think the Бай is a little baby. You must be very care- 
ful, ёг, when you rock it, or you will hurt it. If you rock it 
бо hard what will happen? Do you ever have to rockeysar 
baby at home? Where is baby when yoe rock him? What 


„ shall we call our hands then? Now let your balls lie still; 
now rock them ; and now you may sing that song again, and 


* then you shall sing another." 


While little baby lies before me, 
How very quiet I must keep. 
ТП gently rock it in its cradle. 
And try and send it off to sleep.” 

During the course of this lesson it is expected that the 
teacher, while interesting the children, will ask them concern- 
ing the way their mothers treat the baby; how they can help 
their mothers by keeping quiet when baby is asleep, and: how 
they can help to get baby to sleep by rocking the cradle, etc. 

“Now, children, to-day we are going to have another song, 

* and I want you to show me how nicely you can sing.” 


« Do you see this little nest, 
Inside which the birdies rest? 
Do not touch it, this I pray, 
While the birds are far away 
Finding food on which to live. 
D$ not touch #, this I beg, 
For ?twould spoil the pretty egg. 
Which warm and snugly here is lying 
Waiting for the homeward flying 
e Of the birds to their soft nest. 1 
Jf they find that ай is right, e 
It wil give them great delight 
^* То sing to yeu а pretty song 
That will please you ail day long.” 
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The children should make а nest with their hands ог hand- 
kerchiefs; the very fact of asking Чог the latter would be 
своб, in making the little ones remember to bring «ћеш. 
Then would followea conversation on birds, their nests, food, 
eggs, etc. In this agreeable and interesting way several lessons | 
would be given, the teacher remembering that the lessons are ' 
suggested by the song, which should be often repeated. 

Many other songs will readily be thought of by interested 
teachers. Any teacher imbued with the proper teaching spirit, 
and thinking of her little ones, will find great pleasure in 
adapting songs to suit their lessons, or rather, one should say, 
will be able to draw useful lessons from thé songs. 

There are several songs published which could be used to 
ilustrate the movement of the pendulum (Lesson 4), etc. 
The colour lessons also would be more attractive if songs 
were used. 
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GIFT ІІ. 


了 THIS gift consists of an oblong box, containing a sphere, а” 
cylinder, and a cube in wood. They all have eyelets attached 
to them, but only the two latter are pierced.in certain direc- 
tions. Some strings and sticks are also in the 
box. Sometimes also a black sphere is intro- 
duced as an element of colour to teach “light,” 
“dark,” etc. In using this gife the -children 
learn by means of contrasts or comparisons, 
and we at once enter upon a more precise 
knowledge of surrounding objects by causing © 
the children not only to observe and, note the 
tesemblance of the sphere to the ball, but to 
Ж draw out clearly the differentes и. these) 
the сиђе and the cylinder. --The child having 
once grasped the idea of comparison, proceeds 
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to contrast these objects, with others he has used or seen, and 
in this’ Way, under the skilful guidance 6f the teacher, Fróbel's 
"strongest position is demonstrated to be both natural ani'uue. 
The development of the child's faculties 95 brought about by 

„ means of comparison, all knowledge being based on what 
might be called the natural law of contrasts. 

1. The Sphere.—The three objects having been placed 
before the children, the teacher naturally asks which of them 
they have seen before. The children, recalling the pleasant 
exercises passed with the ball, will, of course, select the 
sphere. ' 

One of the balls (Gift I.) should be placed before the class 
with the sphere, and the process of comparison should then 
begin. Тһе children will readily point out that. both objects 
are round—they both roll. Then if the children are supplied 
with a ball and a sphere they will point out that the ball is 
soft and rough, of a different colour, made of wool, noiseless, 

„ will bounce ог rebound, whereas the sphere is hard and 
smooth, white in colour, made of wood, makes a noise when it 
falls, and will not rebound. The class should then be told 
that this “пеў ball » is called a “sphere » or “globe.” 
Of course, in introducing these new words to the children 
the teacher must be very careful not only to pronounce 
them very accurately and distinctly, but to see that the 
children are also able to exactly repeat the words, the 
object of the lessons-in all cases being to develop the 
conversational powers of the children and to produce purity 


of language- 
Exertises with the Sp 
those with the bal], but more limited: ? 
“т. Children'to name things similar to the sphere. 
2. Games with the Sphere. 
2 The sphere suspended. 


here. 一 These are very similar,to 
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2. The Cube.—The children having become familiar with 
the sphere, sbould hafe the cube placed before them! The 
сопурапзоп of this with the sphere causes: the children (о 
discover great différences. They readily notice that the * 
sphere is easily moyed, whereas the cube is naturally in a state < 
of rest and requires force to move it. While in motion the 
Sphere always presents the same appearance, but the cube 
shows a diversity of form. Then, again, while the sphere 
presents but one unvarying surface, the children wil) notice 
there are several faces or sides to the cube. Under the 
direction, and with the help of the teacher, these should be 
counted by the children, who should then repeat, “The cube 
has six sides or faces.” In a similar manner the children * 
would learn that the cube has eight corners and twelve edges. 

~The children’s attention should be drawn to the faces of the 
cube, so as to cause them to notice that they are all exactly 
alike, and that the edges are of equal length; that they are 
Square. To prove the exactness of this a piece of paper might 。 
be cut the size of one of the faces, and then put on each of the 
others. The children should then Tepeat, pointing at the 
same time to the parts named, “ А cube has six 


Square faces, 
twelve edges, and eight corners.” 


Exercises with the Cube: 
1. The children to name anything like the сиђе; с, бох, > 
piece of soap, piece of sugar, block of stone, etc, 
2. Placed in different positions, the number of faces, edges, 
and corners to be counted. ў e 
3. Movements with the cube. 2 
(а) То and йо Еке а pendulum. 
(д) Drawn along Оп one of its faces, ^ 
(г) Rotating on its axes. а 
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o = 5 
(ст) The axis of the face isa line drawn from the centre 
of one of the faces to the centre of the opposite one. When 
turned quickly round on this axis we see the form of a cylinder. 


* (са) The axis of the edge runs from the middle of one 
edge, passes through the centre of the cube to the middle of 
the opposite edge. When the cube rotates on “this axis à 


wheel or conic form is shown. 


of the corner runs from one corner 
the opposite corner. When the cube is 
his & double cone is produced. 


(c 3) The axis 
through the centre to 
turned quickly upon t 
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4. Comparison with the sphere. V Е 


‘Lhe sphere has onlyone face, and that is curyed. “Ве cube 
паз six square faces, twelve edges, and eight corners? The М 
sphere is movable? Тһе cube is stationary. The sphere in , 
motion always presents the same appearance. Тһе cube on. 
-being rotated on one of its axes no longer presents the appear- 
ance of a cube, but varying forms according to the axis on * 
which it is turning, as already explained. 

3. The Cylinder.— This should now be brought under 
the notice of the children. Оп examining it, they will discover 
that it has one curved face, thus resembling the sphere, and 
two flat faces, and two edges. 


Exercises with the Cylinder: 

т. This should be compared with other objects; e.g., roller, 
stem of tree, etc. 

2. With the sphere. 

3. With the cube. 

Movements with the Cylinder.—The cylinder has’ 
. three axes for points of motion. 


е 
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(а) When the cylinder rotates on the axis passing through 


the centre of its flat faces it still presents the appearance of a 
cylinder. Р 4 
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(0) When the cylinder rotates on the axis passing througli 
the centre of its curved face it presents the appearance of a ` 
^ sphere. 


а 


(c) When the cylinder rotates on the axis passing through 
its edges it presents the appearance of a double cone. 

When the three bodies—the sphere, cylinder, and cube— 
have thus been separately dealt with, they should be placed 
before the children for comparison. "The children would then’ 
aliscover that all three are whit, smooth, and hard; that they 
are made of wood, and make a noise whenethey fall; and thate 
they do not rebound, е 

Тһе врһеге will eroll in any direction, the cylinder in two 
directions; the cube is stationary. The sphere has only one 


curved surface. The cube has six square faces. The cylinder 
с 
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has three surfaces, one curved and two flat. The sphere las 
neither edges nor poifts. The сиђе has twelve edges'ind eight | 
“points. The cylinder has two edges, but no points. 
The teacher wilt notice that the information obtained from 
the children when the three objects are together under con- 
*sideration will really form recapitulatory exercises of the 
previous lessons on each separate forth, 


СОКЕ IP s 


THIS gift consists of a box containing a two-inch cube divided 
equally in its length, breadth, and height, so as to form eight = 
equal one-inch cubes. Іп the previous { 
gifts we have only dealt with 20222, and 
these have been sufficient for the child so 
far; but new desires have been growing 
in the child's mind, 

These desires will be readily found out 

by observing the child at play. 

When a new toy, no matter how beauti- 
ful, has been given to him, he turns it about in all directions, 
and, after thus completing the external examination, he is seized 
with a great longing to discover its hidden characteristics, 

То carry out*this desire the child begins to destroy the said 
toy, and, having done so, he often takes more delight in its 
fragmentary portions than he previously did when the toy was 
in its perfect condition. { 

Тһе child is too often scolded for Из destructive ways; but 
there is not the least dotbt that he is not prompted by the 
mere spirit of deswuction, but rather, , on account of his 
inexperience and wart of training, he is obliged to proceed in 
this rough and untutored way to examine „the interior of the 
object before him. с 7 
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Fróbel naturally procgeds to provide a toy which, while 

satisfying the child’s craving for investigation, and providing 

materfals for hissconstructive energies, gives the teacher the 

Opportunity of directing these instincts, and gradually instilling 
into his mind a love of order, neatness, and arrangement of 
the things around him, 

This gift is used with children of three and four years of 
age, and also with children of five and six. All children take 
great delight in it, because of the number of its parts and the 
never-ending variety of forms that can be made with it. 

The gift should be presented to the children as a whole, 
and, after they have had time to examine it and get over 

г the delight of taking it apart, the teacher should draw their 
attention to the resemblance the whole bears to the cube 
in Gift II. 

In this way the child will naturally be led to contrast this 
with the other objects he has previously had under his notice. 
. The next step is to contrast the parts with the whole. “Го 
do this the cube is divided by drawing one half fro. the other, 
then each of these halves should again be halved, and proceed- 
ing gradually in this way the eight small cubes would be dis- 
played. | (See Plate V.) 

Then the child should be led to notice that each of these 
parts is an exact counterpart of the whole,” The children 
having each been provided with this gift should be allowed to 
perform these exercises, and should also be allowed to arrange 
the parts in various ways. The teacher in the meantime 
Should know in her own mind what she is going to teach, and 
must carefully see that the children are learhing the necessary 
lessons, though they themselves would, from their point of 
view, be thinking of their “ріау:” E 

And what are the lesson3 that are being thus gradually and 
imperceptibly learnt by the chiidren? 


о 
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By observation the teacher will discover that form will 
_také an important расе in the work, and: in dividing the 
` cube; ideas of relative size, comparison, and position will be 

developed. З 

Then, again, the number of pieces in the gift provides ample 
means for teaching number. 

Much useful information will be given to the children while 
they are engaged in building the different forms. They will 
acquire many new words, and a.better style of expressing 
themselves while talking about their buildings. 

The teacher must remember that the great thing to be kept 
in mind is that, while the child is engaged in play, he should 
learn to express himself with the utmost clearness and pre- 
cision; and this can only be done by careful watching on the 
part of the trainer during the instructive conversation that 
should be carried on between teacher and pupil. 

Тһе different forms made with this gift have been classified 
by Fróbel into Forms of Life or Object Forms; Forms ot 
Knowledge or Instructive Forms; and Forms of Beauty or 
Artistic Forms. 

The first—Forms of Life—represent real objects, such as are 
met with in every-day Ше. Тһе second—Forms of Know- 
ledge—are such as afford instruction relative to number, order, 
proportion, etc.$ they enable the child to measure things cor- 
rectly, thus early developing in hím Ше power of determining 
the relative size and measure of objects, and laying the 
foundation of sound judgment, exact thought, and correct com- 
parison. Тһе third—Forms of Beauty—are figures represent: 
ing only ideal forms, yet so regularly constructed as to present 
perfect models of symmetry and order in the arrangement of 
the parts. Тһе greatsuse of these forms is to train the eye, 
to cultivate a love for symmetry and order, and to develop an 
artistic taste. 
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т. Forms of Life. --Гһеве should be built by the youngest 
children, becausé they are more familidt with them than with 
the others. Theo children take great delight in making with 
е their toys representations of something that they know and 
осап see, such as (see Plates І. and II.) a throne, chair, table, 

wall, garden-seat, engine, sentry-box, sign-post, tunnel, well, 
° bridge, closk, mine shaft, cross, etc. 

"These objects will readily suggest to the mind of any teacher 
the kind of information the children should gain while"thus 
playing with the cubes. 

Тһе teacher and children should all work together, making 
the various things suggested either by her or the class. 

Generally the teacher should make the object, and call on 
the children to imitate Бег. Sometimes, however, some of the 
children should be asked to build something, the teacher and 
class following, and at other times an object might be named, 
and then the children should construct it without seeing a copy. 

. When all the children have succeeded in building the form, 
it should be carefully examined, a name found for it, and then 
the comparison should be made between it and the object it 
represents. А full description of the object, and as much 
information concerning it as the children are capable of under- 
standing, should be given. 

The teacher might have suggested to her "Such objects as 

scannot-be built up or erectéd. These should not be rejected 
by the teacher, but she should show the class that they can be 
represented by laying the cubes on the table. 

> Among these forms we should have а key, a hatchet, cork- 
screw, bottle, table. (See Plate 11.) o е 

А box of cubes should be passed to ейсһ child. It should 
be describeg as to*its number of faces, edges, corners. 

'The box should then bé opened (see Бох Drill, p. 49), and 
the chiláren will see that it contains something of the same 
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shape as the box, only a little smaller. The children might © 
then count the number of faces, edges, and corners, and be 
told that we call this a cube. р EN o № 

They should then be allowed to push the cube, when they , 
will discover that it falls to pieces. "These pieces should ђе, 
counted and each one examined ; they will then see that it is 
a cube like the large one and like the box. қ Y 

This would really be found sufficient for one lesson, espe- 
cial!-as the box drill will be quite new to them, 

The drill is as follows :一 

1. Draw out the lid about half an inch. 

Turn the box over. 

Draw out the lid and hold it up in the right hand. 2 
Lift off the box and hold it up in the left hand. 

. Place the lids іп the boxes. 

. Place the boxes orderly upon the table. 5 

In subsequent lessons the children should be allowed to 
build some of the various forms of life, and useful ірбогта- _ 
tion should be imparted to them by means of conversation as 
the building progresses. 

For instance, suppose the children were to build a train, 
when all the forms were built correctly the teacher would 
ask— Have you ever seen anything like this? What shall 
we call it?" Тһе teacher should then lead a conversation 
about a train. When do you go fin the train? What must 。 
you get before you go into it? Where do you get the ticket? 
What must yougiveforit? Where do you stand while waiting 
for the train? On what part of the platform ought you to ^ 
stand? Why? What ought you to do when the train comes? 
What must you be careful about when in the train? What 
must you do when the train stops at the station you want? A 
description of the train, of the men engaged on thé train and 
ın the station, of the different things seen on the pletform, 
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e сіс, would also be given by the children, assisted by the 
». teachef. = .? d o р 
ў ще. * Some of Шезе would form the subjects for future lessons. 
2, Forms of Beauty.—These formsoare very numerous, 
гава are easily made. Four of the cubes should be made to 
form the central figure or- ground form, and the others should 
г Бе placed round in a variety of symmetrical positions. 

But it must be remembered that in order to get forms of 
symmetry every change of position оп one side mess be 
accompanied by a corresponding movement on the opposite. 

, These forms, sometimes called star forms, are built only one 
^ cube high, and consequently represent surfaces. 

The most natural ground-form would be the one formed by 
removing the four top cubes, thus leaving a solid square. 

The removed cubes аге placed at the centre of each side of 
this solid square. (Plate III., A, fig; 1.) By moving each 
cube on to the cube to the right of it the © windmill” is pro- 
duced (fig. 2); this would lead to a conversation about the 

ight be sung about it. By moving 


windmill, and a song mi 
each cube half a square to the right, fig. 3 will be formed, and 


so on. Another ground-form consists of a diagonal cross 
(Plate IIL, B, fig. 10), another of an upright cross (Plate IV., 
C, fig. 16), the cubes being moved round these in a similar 
way to that of the previous ground-form. Many other forms 
,of beauty willSoccur to the thoughtful teacher, but waut of 


| space prevents them being described here. 
| 3, Forms of Knowledge.—As it has been already said, 
LJ 
< 


«these afford instruction relatives to number, By means of the 
cubes the children are able to count, add, subtract, multiply, 


and divide. They first should learn to cgun: 


: and backwards. + 
| : They should also be ta 


t to eight forwards 


а 
ught to add and subtract 1, 2, and 3, 


as far ар 8, thus: The children, placing one cube and then 


dud 
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another by the side of it, say “т cube аба 1 cube make 2 
cubes.” Next place 2 cubes and I cube, ава, after adding 
them together, say “2 cubes апа т cube make 3 cubes.”* Next 
place 3 cubes and ? cube, and, after adding them together, say « 
“3 cubes and т cube make 4 cubes," and so on up to * 7, 
cubes and т cube make 8 cubes.” 4 

Тһе children should repeat this several times while ' 
pointing to the cubes, and afterwards should be asked a 
few -imple questions, only referring to the cubes when а 
mistake is made. 

То teach subtraction the children should put out т cube, 
then take г cube away and repeat “т cube from т cube leaves 
no cube." 

Then put ош т cube and add another. Then repeat “г. 
cube and т cube make 2 cubes;" take away 1 cube from the 2 
cubes, there is 1 cube*left. Repeat “т cube from 2 cubes 
leaves 1 cube." Then put out 2 cubes and add another, 
which makes 3 cubes; take one cube away, two cubes are left., 
Repeat “т cube from 3 cubes leaves 2 cubes." ‘This should 
be continued until the children learn * r cube from 8 cubes 
leaves 7 cubes," at every step founding the subtraction on 
the addition which has been already learnt. 

The addition and subtraction of 2 and 3 should be treated 
іп бе same way. То teach multiplication of 2, first place out 
two cubes, ask “ How many cubes?” “Ноў many twos?” . 
Then children repeat “т two makes,2.” Another two being 
placed in the same row, the children count them “1 two," 
* 2 twos; ” add them together, then repeat © 2 twos are four. 
Another two to Бе. placed in the same row, children count 
them, “т two,” “2 twos,” “3 twos;” add them together, then 
repeat “ 3 twos are 6.7, е 

Another two о be placed in the same row, children to 
count them “г two,” “ 2-twos," © 3-twos,” “4 twos.” с 
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4 This) fle should be repeated several times, children 
pointing" to the cubes, and afterwasds simple questions 


should be asked, reference being made to the table if 


г necessary. o 


Division is the reverse of multiplication. The table is 

2 formed in the same way, and the children are asked “How 
many cubes are here?” “2.” “How many twos?” Then 
repeat “There is 1 two in 2.” Children then count out four 
cubes. ‘ How many cubes?” “Four.” “ How many ра 
Then repeat, “ There are 2 twos in 4,” еіс. The cube may 
also be divided to give the ideas of halves, quarters, eighths, 
etc. (See Plate V.) Eg., the children should haye the whole 
divided cube in front of them, and the teacher, dividing 
her cube into two parts (Plate V., A), gets the children to 
imitate her. ‘ What have I done?” “ Now what have you 
dane?” Repeat, 4 have divided my cube into two parts.” 
The parts to be examined, The children will discover that 
„cach part 15 exactly like Ше other, that each contains four 
cubes. То be told that each part is one-half, “Нож many 
?" Join the cube again, and then, dividing it, repeat, 


halves 
o two halves." 


« | divide my cube int 
Now the cube can be divided into halves another way. 


‘The teacher, lifting off the top cubes (Plate У. C), says, 
Га What have I done?” “Үев, I have divided my cube into 
„ two parts. What can you tell me about each part? * Each 

consists of four cubes ; each is one half" «Ком, сап any one 

find another уау to divide the cube into halves? " 
(Plate V. В). « That is right; all see how Mary has done 


ў. She has taken the front from the back part." а 
Тһе halves сап „then be divided to show quarters, and, it 


required, ejghths.* 
The children will soo 
whole cube, and that two quarters make 


ur quarters make one 


. 
г learn that fo 
one half, and so on 
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Plate V 
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Plate VI. 
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There are some rules that should always be observed їп = 
B 


e > е 
building these variouseforms. З се 


"Thefollowing аге some of the most important: o , ° 


т. The cubes must always be presented to the children і 


as опе whole cube. 

2. The child should leave the cubes as one whole cube, © 
i.e., should be taught at the end of the lesson to neatly return е 
the cube to the box. (See Box Drill.) 

ТАП the cubes must be used. 

4. New forms should spring as it were out of the old—that 
is to say, there should be the least possible alteration, so that 
the child can see the old one merged into the new form. 

5. The teacher should always talk about the objects made, 
and encourage the children to do the same. 

6. A name should be given by the children to the object 
made, and if possible the teacher should keep to that name, 

7. The teacher must be careful to guard against the children 
destroying anything they have made; she must check all 
untidiness or carelessness, and prevent children taking one 
another's cubes, 

S. -Encourage the children to 
against sameness. 


9. As an encouragement the teacher, with the assistance 
of ще children, might build a large building with several of 
the children's cubes, е 2 

то, The cubes must be put aw. 
are received, 


invent forms, and guard 


аў in the same order as they ў 
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e Forms of Life.—This gift consists of à box the same size 
#5 in Gift III., containing а cube, cut once vertically and three 
times horizontally, thus producing eight 
oblong pieces, each two inches long, one 
inch wide, and half-an-inch thick. These 
blocks are often called bricks, bécause 
| |] they have the same relative measurements 

as the ordinary bricks. 
This gift may be used by the same chil- 
ə dren that use Gift III., and is introduced to them in the same 
way. The boxes are passed, examined, and then opened. 
The children notice that at first the gift appears the same as 
- theethird, but when they knock the cube, and it falls into 


"e pieces, they discover that it is different. They count the 


pieces and find that there are eight, as there are eight cubes in 
Gift Ш. One piece of each of these gifts, 7.., Ш. and IV., 

should now be examined and compared with each alli, 
The children will find out that each piece has six faces, eight 


corners, and twelve edges; but whereas the faces of the cube are | 


all of the same shape and size, the faces of the new piece vary 
both in shape and size. ‘The children should be led to notice 
thaf there are three different kinds of faces, two of each shape 
and size. By means of this gift the children become familiar 
with «the oblong, and are very soon able to readily distinguish 
12 from the square. The difference between the length, 
breadth, and depth of a solid is also showfi by means of this 
gift. This gift may be used for preciself the same purposes 
as the former one; viz, for making forms of Ше, forms of 
knowledge, and forms of beauty. The forms of Ше made 


with this ВИЕ are really prettitr and more numerous than those 
D 
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made with the third gift, owing to the greater variety. in the 
dimensions of its part. (Plates VI. and VIT. , S 

The forms of beauty are also more mamerous, as the — « 
figures can be subjected to a variety of changes by simply “ 
placing the blocks on their long or short sides; or, as the, 


children say, by letting them “stand up” or “lie down,” 
(Plates VIII. and IX.) 


e 
-Number can be taught as in the preceding gift. Squares 
and oblongs of different sizes can be made. (Plate X.) 


All the rules for building given in connection with the third 
gift apply equally to the fourth. 


а 
- 
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Tus consists of a three-inch cube cut twice іп each direction, 
thus forming twenty-seven cubes, each of which is of the same 


dimensions as the cubes in Gift 


та ІШ. Three of the cubes are 


divided diagonally into halves, 
and three into quarters, These 
divisions with the twenty-one 
НЕ whole cubes produce thirty-nine 
pieces. It will thus be seen that 
this giftis a development of Gift 1 
I., and introduces to the chil- 


dren not only a greater number | 


ofpieces, but fresh shapesformed 
Бу the slanting line ; thus we have the sloping surface, the acute 


angle, еіс. The first practice with Gift V. is like that with the 
preceding ones. ThE new cube should be compared with the 
former ones. "Phe children will readily notice that it is much 
larger and that it is divided in a difterent way. The examina- 
tion of the new features will be а source of great pleasure to 


о 
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© them, and the tedcher vill haye no difficulty in drawing their 


attentibf to the half and quarter cubes? the slanting line, and 
“the және “angles. When the children commence building 
they will readily discoyer that, in addition to the various 
А forms with which they are familiar, owing to Gift TII., there 
are numerous additional forms which they can now make, and 
* churches and houses with roofs, bridges, arches, will soon 
form subjects for conversation with the teacher. (Plate XI.) 
Forms of Knowledge.—These are similar {© those 
made with the Third and Fourth Gifts, but we now get the 
further division into thirds, ninths, etc., which give still greater 
facilities for teaching zer ; so that, in addition to repeating 
the number lessons given with the other gifts, the teacher is 
able to make considerable advance in this subject, and with 
more advanced pupils fractions can be introduced. Many 
geometrical forms may be made, and the children thus 
become familiar with the following terms :—Squares, triangles, 
,rhombs, square and triangular prisms, oblique lines, etc. 
(Plates XIV. and XV.) 
Forms of Beauty.—lhese are both numerous and ela- 
borate. In addition to the square formations (Plate XII.) we 
have now those worked on triangular forms. (Plate XIII.) 
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cube. 
B. Exercise with half-cute. 
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С. Exercise with quarter- cube. 
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D. Baercise with cute -a repetition of Gat I, 


half cube. quarter-cate, 


E. Combination ofparts, 
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Plate XV, 
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rus consists of a three-inch cube dividfd into twenty-seven 
a oblongs. Three of these are cut lengthwise so as to form six 
~ four-sided prisms or pillars, and 
і six are cut in halves across so 
as to form twelve halfbricks or 
square slabs. In this “manner 

we get thirty-six pleces. 

As the Fifth Gift was а 
development from the Third, 
so is the Sixth a development 
from the Fourth, the new forms 
being obtained by bisecting the 

c original bricks of the Fourth 
Gift. The children quickly see the relation between the two 
„gifts, апа they should be directed to compare the obiong 
pillar and square. 'The proportions of.the three should be 
pointed ош; the number and nature of the edges, angles, and 

- surfaces should also be noticed. 

The Forms of Life which can be built with this gift are 
‘finer and more extensive than those constructed with the 
former ones, and offer greater facilities for elaborate work. 

, (Blates XVI. апа XVII.) • Ву studying the plates the teacher 
will readily see how 19 build most of these forms. Тһе 
e following directions will be a help in building “the steps ":— 
° ^ Sides Oblong + 2 squares-t oblong 4-2 squareś р oblong-- 
faced by 2 squares. е 9 
Back—4 oblongs and 1 pillar + 4 oblengs and 1 pillar. 

| біерз- (а) and(é). These аге formed by the back. 

a — (©. 1 oblong “оп edge and т рШаг+ т oblong on 
E edge and a pillar. 
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o 
Step—(2). 1 oblong on edge+1 oblong on edge. 
s —(e). 1 pillarer pillar. А . Ee 


The*Forms of Beauty offer much legs diversity than А 
those of Gift V. (Plates XVIII. and ХІХ.) In laying these ` 


figures the, teacher will notice that one or two of the pillars 
are not used unless placed in an upright position in the 
centre. А а К 

Forms of Knowledge.—Number can be taught as with 
thé prezeding gift (Plate XX.) and many geometrical forms 
can be made. 

All the rules given in connection with the Third and 
Fourth Gifts apply equally to the two latter ones. No child 
under five years of age should use Gifts V. and VL; in fact, 
many of the exercises cannot be performed with children 
under seven years of age, but should find a place in the lower 
standards of the senior departments. 
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Tablets.—The former gifts, though possessing in their 
separate forms different and essential characteristics, agreed іп 
presenting solid bodies to the child, enabling him to represent 
real objects; e.g., sofa, chair, table, house, etc. 

Тһе time has now arrived when the child should be led to 
grasp the idea of the picture or plane representation as distinct 
from (ће solid form of the object... 
tablets (Gift VIT.) are introduced, 


"There аге square and triangülar tablets, the latter consists 


ing of four sets, viz, right-angled isosceles, 
angled scalene, and ob*use-angled triangles, 

The tablets are made of thin wood, and each side should be 
of a different colour, thus forming a Suitable contrast to each 
other, as red and green, blue and orange, black and white, etc, 


equilateral, right- 


For this purpose the | 
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Ву this means the*sense of colour is greatly developed in the 
child. Mo о . 


“1. The "Square Tablet should be first used. То show 


£ that these tabiets represent the surfaces of the cube it would 


bé advisable to have a cube so constructed that its faces.could 
? be easily removed in front of the class. 


ж “Тһе cube from Gift III. could also be used, the teacher 


covering its faces with the tablets, and after the class has 
recognised that with these additions we have still the сиђе, the 
tablets should be removed. At first only one tablet should be 
given to each child, who should, by examining it, discover its 
relation to the cube. Не will soon recognise that it is of the 


same shape and size as the face of the cube, that it has four 
б 


edges, four corners, and four right angles. 

Тһе term *'right angle" will be new to the child, and it will 
be necessary for the teacher to explain it. Calling attention 
to the edges meeting at the corners, the children should be 
led to notice that a space is thus enclosed between the 
horizontal and perpendicular sides. The walls and floor of 
the room, the edges of the blackboard, slate, etc,, would serve, 
for further illustrations. 

The teacher should get the children to move the tablet in 
different positions, and point out that in each case the one side 
always stands in a perpendicular position to the other or 
hgrizontal side? the angle thus formed is called a “right angle.” 

°“ How many right angles has your tablet?" “ How many right 
angles has this slate, book?” etc. 

, The children will probably have noticed that МЕ Opposite 
з of the tablet have the same direction. If the (еасћер 
place several tablets together the children will readily see that 
the opposite edges. will пеуег meet, but always keep the same 
distance apart. In this way the idea of parallel lines сап be 


demonstrated. The child having become thoroughly acquainted 
b 
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Plate XVIII, 


Plate ХІХ. 
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with his tablet is allowed (о place it in all the different positions 
he can, and then a secend tablet is given to kim. Аба сош- 
paring the two, he places them in different pesitions. * Names 72 
should be given to fhese forms when possible; e.g., place the , 
two tablets side by sideand an oblong is formed. (Plate XXI.) ја 
Lay one tablet corner-wise against the middle of the top of the 
other, and a flower in a potis produced. Reverse the position 
of these and a pendant ог medal is illustrated., Another tablet 
should ke given when all the. forms have been made with two. 
With four tablets a greater variety of forms can be made, 
and with six and eight tablets nearly all the forms of the Third 
Gift may be made, though, of course, they will only be pictures 


of the said forms. The number of tablets should be increased 
at the discretion of the teacher, 


Forms of life, knowledge, 
with this gift. The numb 


е 


е 


е only surfaces, so that the star, 4 
hen one cube high, (Plate XXII.) 
nsist of squares and oblongs of 
different sizes, (Plate XXII.) 

As the teacher talked with the children about the forms 
made with Gifts 141. and IV., she should now lead them to 
converse about the forms made with the tablets, and tell them 
Some interesting stories about theserforms, ў 2 


The following are some of the forms that can be made. 
(Sce Plate XXL, D E Е.):— 


2. Right-Angled Isosceleg Triangles. (Plates 
and XXIV.) ; 


When the children hove become thoroughly acquainted with 
the square tablets the right-angled isosceles tri 
duced. On joining two together the childr 
they form a square the same size as the sq 


XXIII, ' 


angles are intro- 
еп will see that 


uare tablets they 
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є 
е” һауе already had*biit they will see а new line in this square, 
a slanting line rynning от the right tgp corner to the bottom 
. teft corper This line is called a diagonad. The children will 
see that this line divides the square into tyo parts ; if they put 
them on one another they will see that both these parts are the 
© same size; therefore each part is a half-square. The half 
. square should now be compared with the whole square. The 
whole square has four edges, four corners, and four right 
angles. ‘The half-square has only three edges, three corners, 
and three angles; because it has three angles it is called a 
triangle, which means three angles. The edges and angles of 
®. the square to be compared with the edges and angles of the 
triangle. The edges of the square are all the same length, and 
the angles are all the same size—all right angles. 
Two of the edges of the triangle are the same length, and 
one is longer, and it has one right angle and two smaller ones. 
E If the corner that forms the right angle be compared with those 
e which form these smaller angles it will be found that the latter 
are much sharper. These angles are called sharp or acute 
angles. The children can now describe this triangle, the half 
of the square, and then place it in. different positions, thus: 


user DALY М 


Names should be found for these forms, if possible, accord- 

©. © Jing ro their resemblance to some familiar object; «x. (1) а 
mountain, (2) а funnel. E 

"Тһе child should next place two tablets'in different positions. 

‘ The number of tablets to be increased gradually. Each form 


made should, if possible, receive а бате, and then should 
follow, some conversation or story relating to it. 
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3. The Equilateral Triangle. (Plates XXV. and XXVI.) Е 

„This should be compared with the right-angled triangle. 
The children will see that although a triangle it is different to ® 
the one they have used. "Тһе right-angled triangle has two « 
edges of the same length and one longer. This new triangle 
has alleits edges of the same length. Тһе angles should then 
be compared. Тһе children already know that the isosceles 
triangle has one right and two acute angles; they will now 
examine this triangle and discover that it has ёе angles all 7 
alike, all acute. The children should be led to notice that on 
whichever side the tablet is placed it always looks the same. “ 
Does the isosceles triangle? No; it has only one base line. 
Тһе children to be told that because this triangle has three , 
equal sides it is called an “equilateral” triangle Exercises 
with these tablets should follow as with the right-angled - ° 
triangle—first with one, then with two, three, гіс, etc, А 

4. The Right-Angled бсаіепё Triangle. (Plates 
XXVII. and XXVIII.) 

The third kind of triangle is the right-angled scalene 
triangle, or the‘right-angled unequal-sided triangle. ‘This 
triangle is really developed from the oblong. When shown to 
the children they will see that itis a triangle, though different 
to the two they have already seen, «It is like the first because 
it has a right angle and two acute angles, but it is unlike 
фесацѕе all its sides are uriequal. "еу should join two 
together, when tbey will discover the oblong divided into 
halves by the slanting line, just as the square was (іуідей о 
get the right-angled ósosceles triangles. The whole and the 


half should be compared. Exercises with these tablets should 
follow as with others. е 
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5. Obtuse-Angled Triangle. (Plate ХХІХ.) 
3 ‘The Yourth seteof triangles is the obtyse-angled triangle. 
This should be examined: and compared with former ones. 
The children will discover that one of its ngles is different to 
any they have seen in the other triangles: it is much larger, it 
is called an obtuse or blunt angle. The other two angles are 


^ acute. Two edges are of the same length, the other, the base 


line, is longer. АП these facts will soon be discovered by the 
children. They should then be allowed to use the tablets for 
laying the different forms of life, knowledge, and beauty- 
Although many forms of life can be constructed with these 


` tablets, those made with the preceding ones are much more 


exact, The forms of beauty are numerous and varied. 

"Teachers will find it advisable to use the different tablets іп 
combination, and as the tablets are all made on the same scale 
they are well adapted for this purposes Owing to the different 
colours of the tablets, the colour on the one side forming a 
gontrast with the one on the other, the forms of beauty 
present pleasing arrangements, and at the same time a tasteful 
combination of colours is acquired. 

This gift is particularly yaluable in teaching the children 
geometrical forms. "The child becomes quite familiar with the 
square, the different triangles, the rhombus, ehe rhomboid, the 
trapezoid, and the hexagon. He learns to distinguish the 
different angles, and such liaes as vertical, horizontal, oblique, 
parallel, and the diagonal These tablets might with great 
advantage be used in the senior department. Teachers 
"would find that the geometrical forms would: be "inore easily 
and thoroughly learnt by means of them. o 
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GIFT МЛ 


Е . LJ 
Sticks, or Staffs for laying figures.—This Gift censisfs + o . 


of sticks Of differeft lengths, varying from one to five inches. * 


'They are hard, white, smooth, round, and about the thickness 
ofa match. “Го make the children careful in handling them, ° 
the teacher should point out that the sticks аге brite. Some- = 
times coloured sticks are used to give greater variety to the 
Torms made with this gif. These sticks correspond to the 
detached edges of the cubes or tablets. This can be shown 
by cutting a tablet into strips. In this gift, therefore, we 
make a still further advance from representing real objects Бу“ 
solid forms. 

In the preceding gift we represented real objects by their ^ 
surfaces, now we can only represent them by their ow//ges. 
This leads us to the drawing of the objects, for the children 
really seem to draw the figures with these embodied lines. 
Тһе children first have one stick each, which they should 
describe, and then place in different positions, using such 
terms as “upright” ог“ perpendicular," “ horizontal,” «slants 
ing” or “oblique,” and pointing to something in the room 
occupying a similar position. (Plate ХХХ. A.) 

б же. ш. 
named, parallels аге made. ан текче Добрева да 

у аде, numbers of familiar objects 
are described. (Plate XXX., B.) Of course, during th 5 

А у з e whole 

of these арте, the teacher must encour: i 
до converse about the objects named, ‘and 
any information suggested by these forms, 
the forms by word and stick, the children 
ings of them on their own ruled slates, “с 
Бег of sticks should Бе increased dually the num- 


$ ; «nd in this wa? 4 
forms of life, knowledge, and beauty would OH various 
ade.s 


age the children 
she must impart 
Besides describing 
should make draw- 


о 
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| 3 Many letters aud simple words can be made with the sticks, 
| especially if some of the sticks are partially broken (Gift 1X. 
лаж will, However, give us better materials for curved forms). 
£ The first steps in reading and writing cam thus be easily and 
„ Pleasantly taught. (Plate ХХХІ.) 
, The forms of knowledge not only consist of the various 
* сеотеігісау forms already noticed in the preceding gifts, but 
form various groupings for the teaching of number, It will. 
р be found that this gift is exceedingly valuable for téaching 
this subject. To enable the child to commence the study of- 
_ number special exercises with the materials of this gift should 
be given. The sticks can be grouped or packed into so small 
„ а space that a large number may be given without causing the 
child any great inconvenience. For the purpose of teaching 
number, the children should each have a bundle of ten sticks 
given to them. After opening the bundle, they can begin to 
^ j count forwards and backwards, and then to add, subtract, 
% multiply, and divide as far as ro. In teaching addition of 1, the 
children to take т stick from the bundle, place it on the table, 
and then place another one near ў. “How many sticks?” 
To repeat “1 stick and 1 stick make 2 sticks.” Next place 2 
sticks and another near them. Count them. Repeat, “2 
sticks and 1 stick аге 3 sticks.” Then “3 sticks and т stick,” 
«4 sticks апат stick," and so on, till “9 sticks and т stick” 
shave been added.  Childrén should repeat this table many 
times, first counting withethe sticks, and afterwards without 
the sticks. Simple questions should then be given on what 
ў tity have learnt; 655 «И Tommy had 6 marbles and: his 
; . brother gave him another, how many wouldehe һауе?” 
Тһе addition of 2, 3; 4 and 5 to betreated in the same 
way. A T ~ ? 
“а The subtraction should always be based on the addition, 
thus: The children already know that “т stick and 1 stick 
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make 2 sticks,” now they have to learn “т ‘stick from. 2 sticks. 
leaves т stick,” then #2 sticks and т stick аге 3 picks "i 
stick fróm 3 sticks leaves 2 sticks,” “3 sticks and 1 stick are X | 
4 sticks,” “1 stick” from 4 sticks leaves 3 sticks,” up to “9, | 
sticks and г stick are ro sticks,” “r stick from то sticks ， | 
leaves 9 sticks." This table should be repeated as with the” у 
addition. Simple questions should then be given. » ў | 
= The multiplication should also be based on the addition, 
thus: fn teaching the multiplication of 2, children should place 

2 sticks on the table. Count them. * How many twos?” 
Repeat, “One two is 2.” Then Ins 2 more sticks by шеа => 
others. Count them. “2 and 2 аге 4. “Ноў many twos:" 
Repeat, “2 twos are 4.” А third two placed by the others. , 
Add them—2+2+2=6.” “How many Bu Repeat, | 
“3 twos аге б.” And so оп up to “5 twos are то.” | 

The table зћоша ђе repeated аз before, then exercises „г 
given. 

Division is the reverse of rnultiplication. Children, instead 
of saying “2 twos are 4,” repeat there are 2 twos in 4" 
‘there аге 3 twos in 6,” etc., etc. 

Tt will be found a good groundwork if the children can {пиз 
use the numbers as far as то. When the children have | 
become thoroughly acquainted with 1o, they may have то | 
packets of tens, and treat these as théy have already treated 
the ten ent, learning to count еп, first © 

62 tens,” etc., and afterwards “ ten; 
They may Eis add, substract, multi 
25 they did with the units. 

'The combination of units and tens may 
The children should Save two packets of: tens given to them. ' 
One of these should Le kept whole and the, other opened, and 1 
the children, adding the units one by опе to it, saying, “і 
ten and 1,” ^ ten and 2” “с ten and 5791 ten and 4,” etc. 


1 ten,” “2 (епо),” |; 
ШИ enty,” ** thirty,” etc. | 


| 
ply, and divide with them, $ 4 


now be taught. / 
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.* "as far aş “1 ten ahd 105" Шер taking 'one away each time, 
saying,*^ г ten and то,” ит ten andg,” “т ten and 8,” “т 
„е * ten ahd D etc. „ Subsequently the children will be fold that 
2 we edo not say “т ten and 17 of anything, or “т ten and 2,” 
. etc, but we have proper names for these numbers, viz., 
9 « eleven,” twelve,” thirteen,” etc. 

е. `The other combinations up to тоо would form subject 
matter for several lessons. È 
For teaching numerals the sticks are also useful? ав. Ше 
proper value of the numeral can be taught. The blackboard 

[ _ must, of course, be used for showing the figures. 
From what has already been stated, it may be seen that 
, Gift VIII. is а most important gift. By means of it, children 
may be taught form, number, reading, and drawing, besides 
the general information that can be imparted throughout the 
.. lessons. It may be used with children of ages varying from 
> А three to six years. Children of three years can be interested in 
two, three, and even four sticks, and those older 


placing one, 
hile making the various forms of life, 


can learn very much w 
knowledge, and beauty. 


ARAP XS > 


Rings for laying figures.— This gift consists of whole 


- and halfrings for laying curved figures. 
5 A box generally contains twenty-four 
half-rings of two ог three different sizes. 

* «phis gift is immediately conhected with the previous one, 
9 for whereas the sticks represent the straight line, here T'róbel 

| gives а representation of curved lines. г The curved line has 
been before represented Бу partially bseaking Ше stick, but 

< * that was only an imperfect representation. The rings supply 


a perfect’ curved line ‘The teacher should show the cylinder 
- 


whole and forty-eight 
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Plate ХХХІІ. 
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to the children, and lead them to discover*that as the sticks" 2 
(Gift VIII.) were obtained from Ше edgesoqf the ‘cube, so 
these riags are obtained from the edge of the cylinder. е This e 
gift must be introdued as the previous ones have been. One ‘ 
large hal£ring to be given; first this should be compared with 
the stick, its two ends noticed, and then other things named that ' 
are similar to the half-ring; e.g., an arch, new moon, dish, etc. < 

Two half-rings should then be given, compared and placed 
in different positions, finally forming a circle. Formerly, when 
the child combined cubes, tablets, and sticks, corners and 
angles were formed ; the absence of corners and angles in the 
circle to be ‘pointed out. The two halfrings might then be 一 
changed for the whole ring. ‘The child will find that he can Е 
make no change with the whole as he could with the two 
halves, anless it is rolled or twisted round. The easiest pro- 
cess with this gift is for the child to begin with the whole rings 
(the exercises with these being less difficult than with the half 
rings), commencing with one ting, and proceeding to two, 
three, four, up to twenty-four, Then two, four, six, eight 
Ватев are given, up to forty-eight. Lastly, whole and 
halfrings are combined, 

Forms of life, knowledge, and beauty (Plate XXXII.) may 
again be formed “vith this gift, but the forms of life are few 
in number, and not very striking representations of the objects, 
and the forms of knowledge are contained, as 1 were, in the | 
forms of beauty. The children will be greatly interested in 
the ferms of beauty produced by the curved lines. Under 
the direction of the teacher many really beautiful figures will 
be constructed, presenting such regularity and simplicity of 
form as to appeal to.the children’s innate love of order and 
symmetry. To obtain true representations of. the required 


forms the children will have to be very neat and exact in 
their work. Y 
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> ` Drawing.—The material for this oceupation consists of 
£ chequered slates and afterwards of chequered paper for draw- 
° ingon. This plan of teaching drawing is one of Frobels own 
nd adapted by him to suit the age and capacity of 
He gives the youngest children (three and four 
help деш if 


a ifvention, а! 
: the child. 
years) the chequered slate, the lines of which 
drawing straight lines. 
r. They are first taught to draw vertical lines one square 
“long: these are examined and compared with anything 
$ they may remember as being in a similar position, thus: 
Duting the lesson the children may draw six posts, six trees, 
six tittle boys, six little girls, six soldiers, etc., etc. all these 
different upright things being represented by vertical lines. 
- +- Proceeding in this way, it will be found that the drawing lesson 
M js a source of great pleasure to the children; they try to make 
all their lines as straight as possible, so as to better represent 
the objects. 
When the children are able to draw on one square very 
fairly they may proceed to lines of two squares, the same kind 
of conversation being maintained. The chiklren then proceed 
to lines qf three, four, and five squares. "Тһе youngest children 
will probably not be able jo draw lines of more than two or 
"three squares, but these, can be varied by changing their 


position on the squares. Sets of lines of different lengths may 
A (Plate XXXIII.) 


^ ` the be combined in°various forms. f 
2 2. The horizontal line (Plate XXXIV.), follows, and in the 

| same order; first, the different lengths being drawn, and after- 

ы wards the lengths combined. гў 

| ИА ‚3. The next step (Plate XXXIV.) is the combination of 

І «and horizontal lines forming right angles at the 


vertical 
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point of contact; first, lines of equal and then of unequal? 
lengths are drawn; eg., vertical line one square, horizontal 
line two Squares, etc. These combinations уШЛеаа чо the 5 
drawing of squares; ladders, steps, zigzags, crosses, etc. у 5 
4. (Plate XXXV.) When the children have had sufficient j 
practice with the vertical and horizontal lines they may 
proceed to the oblique line, beginning with the diagonal of 
one square, and then of two Squares, etc., and drawing the 
lines fist inclining to the right and then to the left, In a 
similar way the diagonal of oblongs should be taught. These 
in combination will form trellisses and interlacing patterns, E 
The three kinds of straight lines may Шел» be used in & 
vatiety of Simple, ornamental designs. 


The geometrical forms and the outlines of. many 
objects will sug 


children. 


Lastly the curved line is introduced, the semicircle and 
circle affording sufficient practice, and enabling many other 


forms to be made, This, however, is generally too difficult 
for the children of the infants’ school, 


common 
gest а pleasing variety of exercises for the 


р СІЕТ ХІ. 


Perforating.— This gift is placed in the fourth group 
of gifts, viz., points, Tt represents the smaltest part of the 
solid—the corner, The materials for this occupation consist" 
of chequered Paper, a perforating needle, and a soft pad of 
felt, which 15 placed under the Paper to Бе perforated ; snb- 


sequently plain paper and simple drawing copies are used for 
perforating, 


„ап with the previous 
ials before them, She 
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5-2 use to show the children where to begin their work, and how 
= to proééed. Great саге must be takgn to show the children 
> + howto hold their prickers; if they are not held perpen- 
dicularly the holes will not be good. It*is necessary also to 
be careful about the size of the holes, which should be neither 
too large nor too small The same course of instruction is 
> followed as in drawing, the children first dealing with vertical 

lines, then with horizontal, and finally with oblique ones. 

For the first exercise the children should prick in the 
corners of the squares the top and bottom of the verticals. 
N Next they should prick the top, bottom, and middle 
? of the verticals, thus making three pricks for each ver- 
tical of one square. After this exercise they can make two 
pricks between the first two, and even three. The increase 
in the number of pricks increases the difficulty, as the children 
must make them all on the vertical line, and all at equal 
distances apart. When the children have done а sufficient 
number of copies of vertical lines one square long, they 
may proceed to lines of two, three, four, and five squares. In 
every case there must be at least three pricks on each ver- 
tical of one square, one in each corner and one in the 
middle. “As in dfawing, these lines of differént lengths may 
then be combined to make various forms. The horizontal 
line is Rext pricked, and in the same order. Then follows the 
‚ eblique line, and finally the three lines are combined in various 


9 


ways. е 
. When the children can prick patterns nicely on the 
chequered paper, simple drawing copies are given them: these 
are placed over plain paper. The children then prick Ше” 
outlines of the drawings, and when the copy is removed they 
see that they have the same traced on the plain paper under- 
ж. neath. This work шау be nicely finished by shading. This 


is done by turning the paper over and making very many tiny 


о о 
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perforations very close together in certain parts. When the’ 
paper is turned on tbe right side again these part¥ “will be 
raised, #04 make the pattern look very pretty. The pad used 
for shading should Consist of several sheets of blotting paper, 
as a harder pad than the felt one is required for this part of 
the work. The finer the perforating needle the better the 
shading looks. As a great deal depends upon the effect these 
exercises have on the mental development of the child, the 
teacher “must be very careful to select suitable copies. The 
designs should be taken principally from the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. While the copies are being perforated, the 
children, under the careful supervision and aided by the 
appropriate conversation of the teacher, will learn much 
more about the subject represented by the pattern than 
if they were merely receiving a lesson with a picture in 
front of them. 

Ву this Occupation children acquire steadiness of eye and 
hand, accuracy and correct measurement, their inventive 
powers are called into play, and a refined taste is cultivated. 

The patterns given for drawing may be used as patterns 
for perforating. Simple drawing books and cards, such as 
those published by Nelson and others, are well adapted for 
perforating and shading, ^ 


6 о 
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oMateriaf for Embroidering.— The material for this” 


Occupation is che 
already been used 
broidering), needles 


quered paper (indeed the paper that has 
for, perforating тау now be used for em- 
» and coloured silk, cotten, or wool. The 
on is the same ‘аз for perforating, ‘This 


me Я қ а Е : 
cupation should not be introducéd simultaneously фић per- 
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-forating, but should follow when the children can perforate 
fails well. After the exercises on chequered paper the 
children are allowed to embroider the flowers, fruits, animals, 
etc, previously perforated. Тһе element of coeur is here 
introduced. The children should first work only with silk, 
'wool, or cotton of one colour, then two, and finally they should: 
+ combine many colours. Great care should be taken in the 
choice and arrangement of these. Where natural objects are 
embroidered they should be worked in colours as 'true to 
nature as possible. 

In this, as well as in perforating, much useful information 


““Фап be imparted by simple conversations between teacher and 


children while they are at work; eg, they should first talk 
'about the materials with which they work, and then the 
pattern which is being embroidered would form the subject 
for useful lessons. Тһе very fact of the child making а copy 
of the object referred to in the lesson awakens his interest and 
gives him greater pleasure, not only in what he is doing, but 
in listening to his teacher. Whenever the child sees his work 
it will remind him of the interesting facts he learnt while. 


executing it. 
» 


Е ШЕШІ хоббі 


Е Paper-cutting and Mounting.—The material for this 
occupation consists of one:small square of paper (about four 
inches) to be cut, another large square (about езаћј inches) on 
which the pieces are ‘mounted, two pieces of blotting-paper, 
gum and gum-brush, and scissors. g 

As in the previous occupations, the material for this one 
must Бе talked about. Тһе children will then proceed to fold 
the small square into an eight-folded rightangled triangle, 
which is tile first fundamental form. 
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The square is folded thus: , 


т. Fold the square diagonally, and two righczngled triar.gles 
lying upon one another are produced. 
2. Hold this double triangle by its base, fold the right acute 


angle оп to the left acute angle, and a smaller right-angled | 


triangle is produced ; now it is fourfold. 


3. Hold this triangle by its base and again fold the right 


acute angle on to the left. М.В. This triangle has one side 
consisting of two edges, and the other of one. Іп folding the 
right acute angle on to the left, only one of these must be 
folded upwards and the other downwards ; this is done in order 
to make all the triangles as nearly as possible equal in size. 
Each child has now ап eight-folded right-angled triangle, 


and this is the form which he is to cut according to certain 
rules. 


The children should either make creases or mark with load . 


pencil on the triangle where they аге to cut. Тһе entirely 


open side of this triangle should always be held towards the 
left. ° 


The simplest cut is along a line drawn from the apex to the 
centre of the Базе. When the children have drawn this line 
they should cut through it, the pieces obtained ^ should be 
examined: the four small triangles апа the one square thus 
produced should be arranged on the large square of paper, 
and when the arrangement is approved of by the teacher she, 
pieces should be mounted, ‘To help the children to mount 
their “pieces accurately the large squares should have the 
diagonals and diameters marked. - 


In the early lesscas it would be well for the teacher to have 


a large pattern mounted which she could fix on to Ше black- 
board for the childrén to see 


also for the teacher to draw а 
show on it where she wants the 


and imitate} it would be well 
triangle on the blackboard and 
children to thark theirs. 
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< Тһе two squares must be of different colours in order that 

the patern may be clearly seen. «Тһе children cut first 

` through perpendicular lines, then horizontal, then обйдие, and 
finally curved ones, as will be shown in tile patterns given. 

The second fundamental form, which is not given until 


^?» the children are well acquainted with the first, consists of a six- 


9 


folded egpilateral triangle. It is obtained from the square in 
Jm following way :一 
. Fold the square diagonally and a right-angled uriangle is is 
dd 
2. Hold this triangle by its base and fold the right acute angle 
Э on to the left; unfold this and there is the right-angled triangle 
with a perpendicular line from the apex to the base, thus: 


„The right angle that this line makes with the base is to be 
"divided into three, thus : : 


When the angle is trisected, fold two-thirds over. — It will 
then bé found that the part ofthe triangle unfolded is two- 
thirds; this also must bé folded over. The triangle now 


зрео thus: 


^ 


The projecting ends (from а to 2) ER tbe cut off, when it will 
be found that a six-folded equilateral triangle is produced. 
"Гһе entirely open side is the base. 
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The projecting ends that were cut off should be thrown 
away, as they аге of no “se. 5 Ss 

Lines should now be made on this triangle to help the 
children in cutting. When cut, the pieces should be arranged 
and mounted as in the first fundamental form. 

The patterns given for the teacher's use show many 
different cuts. М 

Paper-cutting is a very favourite occupation with children, 
and it is'a very useful one, for by its means children learn 
form, colour, and arrangement of different forms, and accuracy, 
neatness, and cleanliness in mounting. Italso teaches children 
how to handle sharp instruments (scissors), making them care- 
ful to hurt neither themselves nor their neighbours. 


«ШЕП БТЕ ° 


Paper-plaiting, Weaving, or Braiding.— This Gi 
pation can be adapted to children of all ages, for simple 


plaiting can be done by children of three years, and, on. 


the other hand, some of the more complicated patterns require 
all the patience and. perseverance of children of thirteen and 
fourteen years. eu 

The material consists of— 5 

т. The Braiding Sheet.— This is a sheet of paper cut 
into slips, leaving, however, a margin all round to hold the, 
slips together ; this forms the foundation of the work, 

2. The Braiding Strip.—This is a stri 
sane width as the slips of the braidin 
width. 


3. The Braiding Needle.—This is a long thin strip of 
wood pointed at one esd and having „a slit абе other end for 


the purpose of holding the strip. Sometimes braidin 
are inade of steel. 


р of paper, the 


g needles 


g sheet and as long as its ° 
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This occupation is a great favourite with all ‘children, 
and 15,81 the same time a very important one. The three | 
:eiements-:number, form, and colourare constantly before 
the children. The necessary repetitiog makes it a great 
means of improving dull children; 46, in weaving а mat 


>, the children must repeat the same number so many times, 


thus: “two up, two down,” until the mat is completed, 
that it is"impossible for them not to become familiar with 
this number. 1 с ‹ 

In every piece of braiding at least two different colours are 
combined, and thus, if the colours are judiciously selected, the 

<» children's taste for colour is cultivated. 

Paper-plaiting gives occupation to both hands, for the left 
is also busy most of the time. Il may be considered as an 
introduction to darning, weaving straw-piaiting, etc. It is also 
a help to dictation, inasmuch as the teacher dictates the pattern, 
the children listeu and do the work under the supervision of 
the teacher. 

Besides all these advantages, the mats whea finished can be 
made into useful little articles, such as pin trays, toilet tidies, 
needle books, blotting books, boxes, spill cases, etc. These 
the children are delighted to take home and give to their 
friends as presents of their own handiwork.o 

The-mats for the youngest children should be large, of stiff 
paper and have wide slips ; stiff brown paper is very good for 
a first mat. 1 . 

The strips can be plaited with the fingers, as the little ones 

* might find it difficult to thread the needle. ә 

Тһе simplest pattern із “опе up, one down," and as 
this will have to, be repeated so often, it would be as 
well, for a change, to let the children plait strips of different 
colours and of different widths, alternately broad and narrow 


strips. 9 


с 
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In dese a lesson the teacher should bẹ provided with a , , 


rork wi chil- 
| very large mat for herself, so that she сап work with the 


4 
А 5 4, Id. 
dren, and they Сап se€ what she is doing. Thé lesson shou 
е 


В 
і ifferent « 
commence with a „Че conversation aboüt the diffe: 


materials and the use of each. аў a 

The teacher would then show the children how to threa “ 
their needles. When these аге ready she should proceed with 
the braiding, thus: First under the margin, then undef one тар 
ог one up, and over the next, or one down; the children to say 
this after the teacher while they work, thus: *one up, one 
down,” “опер, one down,” etc. р 

When the strip is plaited through the braiding-sheet it must 2 
pass under the margin at the other end and be held very firmly 
while the needle is pulled out. This strip must be pushed ue 
well to the top. The second line must begin in the opposite 
way—that is, the slip that was pressed down before must be 
raised now, thus : Thread needles, place them under the таг. 
gin, one down, опе up, one down, one up, etc.—that is to. 
say, if the first strip is one пр, one down, etc., the second 
strip will be one down, one up, etc. қ 

Without this combination there would be no braid work, 
only loose strips. Тһе third line will be the same as the first, 
the fourth like the second. 

А good exercise in counting is to let the children count the 


little squares the Strips make, also they might count the 
number of lines they have.plaited in the mat, f 
The following are a few of the rules for braiding, 
these many sthers may be easily invented, 
classified in three groups. Group т, ЕБ 
binations; 3, Derivations, 
CEHDE ние Patterns.—The simplest Tule 
(x) has already been given, viz., one em 
opposite one down, one up. , 


and from 
They may be 
atterns ; 2, Com- 


or pattern 
Опе down, with its 


A 


J ^ 
. 


- n 
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Pattern ® 5 
°° (2) 2 up, 2 down, with its opposite 2 down, 2 up, etc. 
Sm $3)% „то * 
57 ى2‎ Rs druck. e E 
A o C (айг эл SO i поп га 
I" LG) Эт m ay agi a 8 
Zee. (9) о и » ~ GUSTO e 
20) 4»4 » 5 ИО о 
ОЕА IR ESO. o 
(9) 4572 n » 4 n 2 ” 2 
А 
(109). 4,8 ы 2 абаз 
(1) 5,5 » ” ЕТГІ 
(12) Бът » n ager a 
® 
(13) 55? » 5 ИР 
2 (147-5229 9 4 D qub Ws m 
(1) 5» 4 » 5 а apt a 


Group 2, Combinations.—By combining two or more 
o ofethe preceding patterns numerous other patterns are pro- 


duced; 0: — 


5 
Pattefns. 
_ т and 2 combined = 1 up, 1 down, 2 up, 2 down, etc. 
г» 4 » ma ув Ду Suae Я 2 
I » 5 » = I » I ” 3 » І » ” 
Th Ў. пен San на 1082873. за 70 


Group 3, Derivations.—The patterns "contained іп this 
group are derived from the preceding two, but they com- 
M „пепсе irregularly. Тһе “steps” ог * staircase" patterns be- 
long to this group; these are obtained by moving the pattern 
on each line one degree either to right or left; e.g., the pattern 
two up, two down, wóuld appear thus: > © 
1st line—2 up, 2 down, 2 up, 2 down, etc. 
2nd line—1 down, 2 up, 2 down, 2,up, 2 down, etc. 
A 3rd ling—2 down, 2 up, 2 down, 2 up, 2 down, etc. 
4th Шпе--т up, 2 down, 2 up, 2 down, 2 up, etc. 
4 sth Впе- the same as the first, «2 up, 2 down,” etc. 


o 
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Patterns having a centre design зћоша «ђе commenced аќ. г 
the centre, working alternatelj above and below the middle A 
strip. This ensures the design being in the middle of the? , , 
braiding-sheet. 5 3 - = 


When {һе braidwork 15 completed іс 15 easily converted В. 
into pretty and usefül articles, such as mats, toilet tidies, ® 
baskets, pin trays, boxes, spill cases, etc. 8 

Тһе strips plaited in (һе braiding-sheet must be pushed 
‘close together, and when the sheet is quite full the ends must 
be cat even with the edge of the braiding-sheet; these ends 
must then be fastened to the margin. If a sheet of white 
paper be put at the back of the sheet and the edges bound 
with coloured paper, or notched out, a very pretty mat will be ; 
made, 

To make a basket, two pieces of braidwork are required. 
The ends must be fastened as in making a mat, then one piece 
of paper is placed between the two mats. 2 

When this is partially dry the edges must be bent up and. 
the corners firmly creased to make the edges stand up all 
round, 

A handle should be made and fastened to the basket. 
Paper-fasteners will be found very useful for this purpose. 
eThe basket may be greatly improved by 
trimming with very narrow ribbon bows. 

The making of bookmarks—This is 
z а branch of paper-plaiting, but it is braiding ° 
— without the braiding-sheet. It is called 
free-braidinge The material consists or^ 
long and short strips of paper of the same 
width. AW. 

Two long strips of paper are to be 
doubled in halves; these to Бе held in the 
left hand, with* one open end end one 


е 


LI 
. 


5 » 
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LJ 
з «closed end at the'top, and one end about an inch higher than 
ss | the other А» е 1 

p » Тһе shoft coloured strips (about four inches long) are also 
* to be doubled in halves, one to be heldsin the right Вапа, 

\ = and placed round the first long strip and. inside the second. 

* The long strips then to be turned round so that the coloured 

»' horizontal strip is pointing to the right. Another strip to be 

1 held horizontally and placed round the first long strip and 
» + inside the second. Other strips to be placed until һе long” 
strips are full. The ends should then be cut to equal lengths 


and notched. 
v 


GIFT XV. 


Slats for Interlacing.— These slats, or laths as they are 
sometimes called, are about ten inches long, three-eighths of 
an, inch wide, and one-sixteenth of an inch thick. They are 
made of birch or other tough wood. Many geometrical figures 
gan easily be made by using а few of these laths. 

This and the two following gifts belong to the group of 
edges, though really they form, as it were, the transition from 
the plane of the tablet to the edge of the staff. They differ, 
however, ffom both, for whereas the forms produced by the 
former, viz., tablets and staffs, were only Mid оп the table, 
the forrss made with these can be raised from the table. 

, Ehe child firt receives оре slat, and on examining it he 
perceives that it is long, thin, narréw, oblong, and flexible; 

“2 hat it is made of wood, and has two long flat sides, two 
| 2 nixrow sides, or edges as he "will call them, amd two ends. 
Тһе child must now learn to point quickly and accurately 
| to its different parts, its upper and lower sides, its top and 
P» bottom ends, its eight and left edges, апа its centre. He 
should also name any objects similar to the slat; eg, flat 
rulers, fr&mes of slates, planks of wood, laths used in building, 
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5 : o 
etc. He should now ђе required to placé the slat in all the 
different positions hg can, thus: verticale horizofital, fand с 
oblique from left to right and from right to left. H 


е 
А second slat 19 then given ; it is Compared with the first, 


and is found to correspond exactly with it. Тһе two are then + 
placed in different Positions. Parallels and all the different ® 
angles can now be formed, > 

А third slat is then given, and the sa 
continued, the triangle being produced, 

So far, this Occupation is similar to that of sti 
work being to examine, describe, 
Positions, 


о 
те exercises are 


ck-laying, the. 
Compare, and lay in different 


others, ә 


ith four laths; when made, 
Тһе different kinds of. lines, 


and described, Additional 


ght obtuse 
(Plate XXXVIII., 


сеп from this that Jorm із the Principal 
В о 


pation о 
The laths need Very carefu] handling, for if опе slips out of 
15 place the whole Work falls to Pieces, 


on the tab] 
being spread out to cover, as far as Possible, 


form, thus holding the slats in their places, 


hand із employed putting the slats together. о 


е, Ше left hagd" 
the whole of the 
while the light 


е 


о • А 
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55022 отне Slat with many Links, ог the Jointed Lath.— 
е These slats are about the same width and thickness as those of 
° 74 Gift XV., and are made in lengths of four inches. These 
- lengths are joined together, and can be either opened or 
closed. ‘Phe jointed lath varies as to the number of its links 
or joints, consisting of four, six, eight, twelve, and sixteeno 
The simple ones are first used, the others gradually following. 
+ They аге uséd to represent various lines, angles, figures, and 
oletters. 
When the smallest jointed lath is given to the children, they 
* should be shown how to open it so as to form a straight line, 
and place it vertically, horizontally, and obliquely. The 
varidus angles should be represented, named, and described. 
0 After these should follow triangles, squares, oblongs, реп- 
~ tagons, etc. Teachers will notice that the jointed lath: is 
‘simpler than Gift XV., as there is no plaiting to do, and for 
this reason it might be introduced much sooner. 

It will be seen that geometrical exercises are specially pro- 
vided forgand that this gift would give useful occupation to 
the children in the senior departmentsy especially if the 
geometyical forms were afterwards drawn on slate or paper. 


о 
= o 


GIFT XVII. 


“аме Material for intertwining. (Plate XXXIX.)—This 
~ gift is similar to that of interlacing, but here permanent results 

are produced. Тһе material consists of slips of white or 
ight or ten inches ‘jong, and three-quarters 


coloured paper, ae 
==  . of an inch wide. > These strips аге folded into three, thus 


шаКїп ет a quarter of’ an inch wide and threefold. Each 


о 
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triangles, Squares, oblongs, etc. Where the Paper is folded it 


must be well pressed down, and the ends of the paper pasted 
together. 


deftness and neatness of hand. 


GIFT XVIII. 


Material for Paper-folding,.—This 5 one of the most 
important gifts, for by its means the children learn farm and 
Colour, and gain very much senera), knowledge, Besides this, 
it gi al dexterity, and thus Prepares the 
Ccupations in after Ше, 
after а few exercises 
Се à great Variety of i 


"The children, 
Paper, will produ 
ing forms, 


in folding the Sheet of 
Dstructive ang interest- 


X with pleasant, interest. 
While the Children are 
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"thus learning to foid, they are being taught to speak well and 
accurately, and “are also gaining much useful information. 
The teacher mus: bear in mind that care and cleanliiless form 
an essential part of this occupation. ы 

Oblong strips of paper should first Ье used for folding, and 
afterwards square pieces. 

` The oblongs should be two and a half inches wide and 

seven inches long. А half-sheet of letter paper will cut into 
four oblongs. 号 

An oblong should be passed to each child. Тһе children 
Should then be required to say all they can about it. It is 


"paper, white, thin, smooth; it can be folded, and it can be 


easily torn. 

The teacher might here introduce a short simple lesson on 
paper, of what it is made, and some of its uses, etc, * 

"They will also learn that it has four corners and four edges; 
that two of the edges are long and equal, and two are short 
and equal; that it has four right angles; therefore it is an 
oblong. 

"They must then be exercised in pointing quickly and 
accurately to the lines and corners, thus: the top right corner, 
the bottom left corner, the top left corner, and the bottom 
right corner. 

Тһе бр and bottom horizontal lines and the right and left 
perpendicular lines. (Plate XL., oblongs.) ў 

They must now begin to fold, thus: Take the bottom 
horizontal-edge (long lines to be horizontal) in your two hands 
айа fold it over to the top horizontal edge; when the edges 
are exactly level, press the paper dowa very firmly; the 
children will see that they have апо гг oblong half the size 
of the first. Тһе paper should then be opened or unfolded . 
to show that it is divided by a horizontal line into two oblongs, 


There are now three horizontal and two perpendicular lines, 
н 
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7 Oblengs. 


Plate XL. 


9 
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Plate XLI. 
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They should now fold the right perpendicular line to the left, 
taking care that the right edge is exactly оп top of tne ЕН 
before the paper is pressed down in the middle. Тһе children 
now have another oblong, but this time it is a short one. On 
the paper being opened they will see a new perpendicular 
line crossing the central horizontal опе: these two lines divide 
the paper into four oblongs. АП these particulars the 
children must learn before beginning to fold the objects. 

The simplest object and therefore the first to be folded is 


the spill, then follow the shovel, form or bench, table, reading 
desk, hatchet, 


objects.) 


When each object is folded, the teacher and children must 
һауе some conversation about it; indeed, a short object lesson 


could with advantage easily be given on each of the folded 
forms, + 


After a while (һе children ma 
to fold. "These should be abi 
should be folded into—r, Ge 
3, Star Forms, 


Geometrical Forms (Plate XLIL).—Squares, of either 
white or coloured paper should be given to the children. (It 


15 economical to use white at first, giving the coloured ones 
afterwards as а reward.) А 


The children describ 
oblong, This new ра 
square before?” 


y have square pieces of paper 
Out four inches square. They 
ometrical Forms; 2, Objects ; 


o 
€ Ше-рарег and compare it with the 
рег is a square: “What have they seen 


bottom horizontal edge to the top they have an oblong. On 


Opening the Paper? they will see а middle horizontal line 
dividing the Square int® two oblongs, If they fold the right 
perpendicular edge {б the left, they will “produce another 
oblong the same size as the last, but perpendicular instead of 
horizontal. On Opening this paper now, they wil see а 


trough, bath, panniers, еіс. (Plate XL, | 


~ 


* What is а Square?” etc, If they fold the - 


e 
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о 
оо» perpendicular and horizontal line crossing each other in the 
Те cgntreof the square аба фу по Ше square into four small 
MIA * squares. ? They, should now take the right top corner and fold 
Il. © ‘it to the bottom left corner; they thus making а triangle. This 
ў should be examined; it has one right angle and two acute 
'*"5 angles; therefore it is а right-angled triangle. On opening 
Ју ° ethe paper they will see a slanting line going from corner to 
corner across the square. This line divides the square into 
two right-angled triangles. If they now make the other 
г diagonal of the square, by folding the left top corner to the 
% bottom right corner, they will find that they have another 
ә triangle similar to the other. 

When the paper is opened they see four lines crossing each 
other in the centre; these are the two diagonals and the two 
diameters. Тһе children should now count and describe the 

| différent lines, angles, and figures that they see on their paper. 
E^ If children are sufficiently advanced, other geometrical 
А forms may be made; ес, pentagon, hexagon, trapezium, 
| * rhomboid, rhombus, and octagon. Children taught in this 
way will readily distinguish and understand these geometrical 
figures. 
| Simple Objects.—The children should be provided with 
squares of paper, which should be folded in order to mark the 
diameters and diagonals. Тһе children should point to the 
centre of (Не square and then fold the right top corner exactly 
| e ® to that spot. If this is "turned with the folded edge to the 
bottom the children wifl see that they have made something 
: ng a ship in full зай.” Now fold the left top corner to 
These two corners folded over form a triangle, 
"triangle forming the 


е 


9 


ўсзепЫі 


|. ~ 7 the centre. 
| and the whole looks like а House; Ще 

roof. ө E A : 
5 The three corners folded to the centre gives the form of an 


open gnvelope, and thé fourth one folded that of a closed 


o 
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envelope, a pocket handkerchief Case, or a scent packet. On 

one side of this form the children: see four triangles folded over, = 

with the apexes all touching in the centre; on the othez side isa LENS 

Square divided by diagonals and diameters into eight triangles. ~ 
The children turn the Squares upwards and fold all the 

corners Over to the centre. When this is done, they will see 

four little triangles, and if they turn their form on to the other 


side they will see four little squares. From this form several 


objects may be folded 5 €£, cruet, vegetable dish, work 
basket, etc, 


Тһе children sho 


— 


uld learn how to fold a windmill, The 
will be necessary ;— 


the paper is opened the children 
Each of the corner Squares has 


з ngle at each corner of th і | 
sails of the windmill. р dives ME 


mill. very many objects 
may be 5 а і | 
| y De made; eg, ail, double boat, purse, І 
зох, picture frame, etc, 
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(B) Ground (сат (А) is turned over, and the four corners of 
the занате are folded іо thescentre: On turning the paper 
° over,agaili four little squares are seen, and these are, used for 


oe 


~ 
^ ihe second ground form. 2 
(С) If ground form (B) is turned over, the children will see 


four divided triangles; these are used for the third ground form. 
> (D) The fourth ground form is produced by taking ground 
form (Ауапа folding the corners of Ше square to the centre 


7% 


overthe triangles. Four triangles are again produced, апа И 


г these are raised four little squares will be seen underneath. 


(E) The fifth or windmill ground form is produced from the 
© windmill by opening the sails and folding them so that the 
. outer points of the sails touch the септе of the square. then 

there are four little squares on the large square. 

Star forms, Z.e., pretty and regular forms аге made on these 
gxound forms by folding the corners certain distances, either 
backwards or forwards. "Тһе forms produced are innumerable, 
and are calculated to cultivate the children's love of the beauti- 

° ful, and to give them a taste for regular and symmetrical forms. 
Paper-folding also makes them clean, neat, and accurate in 
their work, gives them dexterity of hand, develops a love of 
order amd arrangement, and at the same time offers a wide 
field for the display of their inventive powers. 


GIFT ХІХ.. 

j Peawork.—The materials for this occupation consist of 
2; © goünd thin sticks about ten cor twelve inches Jong, and Dens 
previously soaked in cold water for about twelve hours. The 
sticks have to be cut the required lengths and sharpened at 
both ends. This should be done Бу, the children, who will 
A therefore require pocket-knives. Edges are again represented 

by the sticks, and corners by the peas. 


o 
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Plate XLIII. 
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In stick-laying only the outlines of objects were produced; 
bat in this Occupation, owing {0 the peas which аге под sa e 
means of combination, skeletons of objects are produced ; а © 
these are more instouctive than the mere outlines, and their 


durability renders them more gratifying to the children. В. 


ә” 
Peawork is adapted to the more advanced pupils, as great S 


care is needed in the use of the pocket-knife in sharpening 4 
the sticks and їп cutting them the тедитеа length, and M 
because jt is not very easy to put the sticks exactly in the 
centre of the pea, 

As with the previous Occupations, 
duced the teacher and children talk a 
used. The teacher then 


when this is first intro- 

bout the material to ђе о 
Shows the children the length they ^. 

It is a very good plan to give one of 

В child. The teacher then sharpens 

at the point should be like that оа о”. 
nicely-sharpened pencil, going i 

і P and а pea put on one end, then. 

to it to make. а straight line, then | 
angles should be made by combining 

pea. 

5 are joined by means of two peas into a 


longer line, and into angles with one long and one short side. 


Тһе children then 


proceed to make triangles, squares, oblongs, 
etc, ^ e й 
Many letters апа numerals may һе made with peas and ^ 
Sticks, 4 


From the Square a cube can easi] 
be produced many forms ; 

With the peas and stic 
pretty objects, which théy 
to their friends, Tables, 
etc., may all be Made ; 


ly be made, and from this may + | 
for example, а chair, birdcage, etc, > | 
ks the children can make many 
сап take home апа give as presents 
Sideboards, baskets 


› wheelbarrows, 
indeed, 


almost any object апау be 


“ 


| 
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~ constructed. with this material It would be well for the 

teacher tû work with the children; she should have a pattern 

; in peawork for them tó copy, especially when the object is 

rather difficult. The objects made by the children again form 

4 subjects for instructive conversations between the teacher and 

< children, hence this gift materially helps the children to acquire 
much useful information. 


СІЕТ/ХХ. 


Modelling.—The material for this occupation is a plastic 
substance, such as clay, wax, guttapercha, or even putty. 
AVooden knives are sometimes used ; these are of various shapes. 

As the clay soon becomes dry and then loses its plastic 
character, it will be necessary to keep it in a cool place and 
covw it with а wet cloth. A closely-fitting tin or zinc-lined 
box is admirably suited for the purpose of keeping the clay 
moist, Work not finished in one lesson and required for 
further use can be preserved by covering it with a wet cloth. 
Each child should be provided with a small board and a piece 
of oiled paper on which to do his work, or covers made of 
oiled baizé should be put over the desks. These can be 
easily removed and cleaned at the: end of the lesson and are 
then ready for use again. If this be done by some of the 
children a useful lesson 15, given to them and a good ‘habit 
inculcated. It would be advantageous for the children to wear 
pinafores .or blouses with long sleeves, as this would prevent 
their clothes from being soiled with the clay. дз the рирйз 
advance in the work, or if older children are being taught, it 
would be well to use boards with cross lines on them and for 
each child to have а ruler divided into inches and even half- 
inches. This would enable the teacher to have the various 

' geometrical figures made to scale, and would bea great incentive 
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* to the child in more advanced work, teaching him to place 
greftter" Value оп accuracy of work. This gift is very popular 
witn the children ¢ they are able to see the results of their work 
in, to them, a more real form ; they have*greater freedom as 


24 they advance in skill, and are able to make things that strike 


their fancy. 

The tegcher will notice that this occupatian greatly 
strengthens and develops the muscles of the hand, producing 
greater dexterity and flexibility It also gives the teacher 
many opportunities for increasing the general knowledge of 

„Ше children. For instance, the substance used (clay) should 
be thoroughly described to the children; the word * plastic” 
7 would introduce other substances to the notice of the children, 
and of course lessons would follow: Again, “baked” clay 
and grticles thus made should at least be mentioned in the 
со ме of conversation, and some of the things, such as bricks, 
drain-pipes, plates, cups, еіс» might be made in clay. 
+ This occupation is carried out by each child having a piece 
of clay and at first working with the teacher. The teacher, 
taking a piece of clay, should roll it into a ball, the children 
doing the,same, From this ball or sphere many objects may 
be made—an apple, pear, plum, cherries, potato, etc. 
Тһе cylinder should follow the sphere and should be made 
from it. Simple objects, such as a roller, cigar, bottle, sack of 
. Nour, etc., are easily produeed. 
The other solid from ‘Gift IT. (the cube) should now be 


. | же пиће, mtd from it many'objegts, such as а box, house, eoftee- 


mill, etc. Other simple solids should next be modelled, and 
afterwards a number of common objects: the children some 
times suggesting the object to be medelled, while the more 
advaneed pupils" should* be allowed të work by themselves. 


- То encourage the children to execute good work the best 


ө S 
productions should be preserved in the school museum. 


е 
~ 


